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: THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


HE Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated as a scientific society in 1941 under the laws of 


the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its primary objective is “the promotion of scientific investigation of 
the principles controlling the relations of human beings to one another, and the encouragement of the wide 


application of these principles to practical problems.” 


Services 

| With the establishment of central offices, the Society is undertaking to provide informational services to 
members. These include the maintenance of a roster of those working in the field of applied anthropology, an 


up-to-date record of research facilities and projects, a file of current job opportunities, and liaison with sources 


of research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu- 
tions, in particular with agencies of the Federal Government. In order to obtain the services of one con- 
sultant or more, any organization, whether Federal or private, may contract with the Society to undertake a 
survey or other study and the Society in turn employs the consultants. An arrangement of this kind is mu- 
tually advantageous, since it is difficult for private individuals to enter into such agreements with govern- 
mental institutions. Among contracting agencies in the past have been the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department 


of the Interior and the United States Department of State. 


Meetings 


The Society holds its own annual meetings as well as meetings held in conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed to encourage members and others working in the field of applied 
anthropology to develop a common practice and point of view and to share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- 
narily have separate sessions at the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 
Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology in Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 


Organization. 


Publications 


A quarterly journal, Human Organization, is published by the Society and is devoted to the presen- 


tation of research results in the several fields of specialization of the members. It also provides a summary 


evaluation of the literature from the point of view of the needs of the practitioner, and a continuing descrip- 


tion, by the editors, of the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 
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ide | BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI AWARD 


| 
| Announcing 


The Third Annual 


In the interest of encouraging workers in the various fields of applied anthropology to report 


on their findings, an award was established in 1950 in honor of the late Bronislaw Malinowski, an 


original member of the Society for Applied Anthropology and, before his death, one of its strong- 
ie est supporters. The donor of the award wishes to remain anonymous. 
an | The following prizes will be awarded to the authors of the best papers submitted before 
ces December 1953: 
Class A: First Prize: $100.00 
SECOND PRIZE: $50.00 
itu- 
Class B: SPECIAL STUDENT PRIZE: $50.00 
on- 
ea | The papers should represent the results of actual field work and involve the presentation of 
nu- concrete cases showing: 
(1) A study of changes that have taken place in a specific interpersonal situation as a 
Re- result of technological, environmental, or other changes; or 
(2) A situation in which changes were introduced by an individual or a group in order 
to accomplish specific results. In such a case, the paper should explain the purpose 
of the intended change, describe the existing situation, and then state what hap- 
pened as a consequence. 
RULES OF ENTRY 
‘ed (1) The competition is open to non-members as well (5) During the period of the competition, some of 
as to members of the Society. Entries should be the papers may appear in HUMAN ORGANI- 
ind marked “Class A” or “Class B.” There are no ZATION, but this will in no way indicate that 
-di- special requirements for entry under “Class A.” such papers have a priority in the competition. 
An entrant under “Class B,” however, must be 
try, ‘ ; (6) Papers should not exceed 12,000 words in length. 
enrolled as a student at a recognized educational 
ity Footnotes and bibliographies should be attached 
) institution, and should state the name of the ; . ae 
LiGwcn / on separate sheets of paper. All material should 
institution and the name of an instructor. re :; 
be typed and double-spaced. 
} 
>) Papers may bes Ce > 95? 
(2) Papers may k submitted from December 1, 1952 (7) Papers should be addressed to: 
to December 1, 1953. The awards will be an- 
nounced January 1, 1954. EpitTors, 
en- (3) The editors of HUMAN ORGANIZATION ee E 
| THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED 
ae | will act as sole judges. ANTHROPOLOGY 
‘ip- | (4) Only papers that have not been previously pub- 61 WEST 55TH STREET, 
| lished will be considered for the award. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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FALL, 1952 


Editorials 


Research—Business or Scholarship? 
I 


Football and basketball aren’t the only problem children 
in the University moral family, although they still reap all 
the headlines. Under the necessity of augmenting University 
incomes, both faculty and administration are going into the 
research business in a big way. Professors are naturally anxious 
to further their research interests by acquiring grants from 
foundations, or government, or industry; by so doing, they 
can increase their own incomes as well as create jobs for their 
students and like-minded colleagues. The University adminis- 
tration sees a heaven-sent opportunity to get a substantial 
percentage of faculty salaries taken care of and, moreover, 
to load on to the research a very considerable amount of 
University “overhead.” Good jobs are created for thuse with 
i proven capacity for selling, although salesmen and sales 
managers usually appear on faculty lists under such euphe- 
mistic titles as Director or Dean. 

Unlike the other big business enterprises—college teams— 
research is spared the violent manic-depressive action of the 
old grad. When he bungles the renewal of that big Army 
contract or alienates the big-wigs of American Teething and 
Diapering Corp., the director and quondam Professor is never 
subjected to such intensive persecution as the losing football 
coach undergoes. But in the inner halls, he knows that con- 
tinual failure will take him out of the bigtime, and deprive 
him not only of the thrill of being in the center of power, but 
of the added income, the expense accounts, and the adulation 
of the job-seeking students. He may even have to go back to 
carrying a full-time teaching load unless he can get back into 
the groove. 


Not all of this money raising activity is, of course, immoral, 


but there is an important difference, it seems to us, between 
the traditional pattern of getting money for research and the 


present frenetic and highly-organized campaigns to get funds 

for research, no matter what the 

Not that there weren’t high-pressure operators in the old days, 


‘ 


‘research” turns out to be. 


but when Universities were not in such stringent financial 
circumstances the incentive and the need were by no means 
as great. 

The difference seems to lie in the lack of clarity as to the 
proper function of University research, in the absence of any 
standards as to what a University should accept or reject. 
Furthermore, both business and government are able to have 
a research job done at far less expense than they could if they 
did it themselves or hired a commercial organization; they 
also derive a benefit, tax-wise, from the money they give to 
philanthropic institutions. 


The result is that many major institutions are operating 
as research factories, employing cheap, graduate student labor, 
offering tax exemptions and all the other benefits for which 
Universities qualify, and are underpricing their commercial 
competitors and even tax-supported governmental research 
units. Even where the research is called ‘“‘pure’”’ and not con- 
fessedly “applied,” in many fields outside of the exact sciences 
the “pure” seems hard to define and the “applied” too often 
becomes the repetition of well-established routines for a new 
customer. The research aspects (the scientific problem) in such 
instances becomes little more than would be the case if we 
were to classify each act of reaching for the aspirin bottle 
when we had a headache as a research project. 

In discussing these issues (which we shall do in several 
subsequent editorials) it is not enough to try to make a prac- 
tical distinction—if a commercial organization is able to do 
the job a University should not be hired, since many com- 
panies, particularly in the exact sciences, do carry on funda- 
mental research. We do not have to beg that question in our 
field, that is, we need to come up with some criteria for de- 
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To illustrate 


itself to simplicity of example, if a psycho! 1 test has been 
proven to be useful in d r the degree of mechanical 
tit mec! i pplication to nev rroup of 
not research (however useful it 

to the companies employing the machinists). Simi 

use ¢ micrometer to check the dimensions of 

coming from a machine is not research, unless a nev 

variable on which information does not exist has been intro 
duced into the situation and might be expected to vary the 
results. Both of these illustrations are of inspection processes 
which have been standardized and proceduralized; ther 
would be no question that the latter example does not consti 
tute research, but many Universities are only too glad to 
regard the former as “research” to be provided for indus 


A Film and Sound Recording Inventory 


The Director of the Clear 
Or t i ec t e 
classify and list with the Clearinghouse any films or sound 
ecort have 1 in the field in order to develop a 
c en of data which can | le as a 
VV ) t everyol believe 
\ of motion pictures and sound records as an aid 
WV operate, and that those primarily 
‘\ descriptive work will make an increasing 
lf cameras or tape recorders are taken into the field, how- 
ever, we would very much like to encourage the researcher 
 S ln ing out in mastering the tech- 
nigue of usin t instruments. There are many anthro 
s with real skill and competence in the use of a camera, 
man acquaintance with 
I nD inute session during 
w! “€ ex how you work it.” 
film quality (and from here on we 
t ve dificult medium) is bad, 
t on j to lighting, the camera motion 
} ha } h 
and or no awareness has been shown 
( I Lill aTtlol OT if snot anda Clo up 
t rs win 
A ] + 1] +} ean {og 
Tea t u ot t as a means ot getting sig- 
nif data on human s far more difficult for the 
nthropologist than it i ene ional whose a job is 
) m: picture ally, the anthropologist cannot stop 
} + + - a 
the action, cannot get the actors to repeat sequences, and 
cannot choose the individuals who are to play the various roles. 


On the other hand there are many 
those made in Italy, 


niques which could 


films nowadays, notably 
which illustrate realistic 
be useful to anthropologists. 


camera tech- 
Considering 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


the expense of film, the trouble of carrying equipment around, 
the tendency for the camera to be in its case when a particu- 
larly significant bit of action is occurring, it would seem to be 
worthwhile to plan in advance what use is to be made of the 
film. It would be very useful to plan how much of the avail- 
ble footage is to be devoted to static sequences on material 
culture, how much to individual activities, and how much to 
recording the interactions of the individuals one is studying. 
Although the anthropologist is not primarily concerned with 
making a documentary film from his material, he should 
realize that for teaching or public relations purposes, a pro- 
lly-shot and professionally-edited film, that is, profes- 
sional in its quality, can be a very valuable by-product of his 
use of the camera. He should also make himself familiar with 
the existing footage of other 
newsreel companies, so that his precious film will not be 
duplication of shots which already exist in great 
(He will probably be surprised to find out how 
here actually is in various and unexpected places.) 


fessiona 


investigators, or documentary or 


wasted on che 
abundance. 
much filn 


With a knowledge of existing material and, consequently, 
of what needs to be shot as a mere matter of filling out the 
background record against which his human relations se- 
quences will be placed, he can then devote the minimum 
footage to establishing-shots and concentrate on developing 
a systematic sampling plan for the human relationships with 
which he is concerned. Much of this will have to be planned 
a period has been devoted to becoming fa- 


in the field after 
miliar outline prepared in advance 


with the people, but an 
can act as a salutary corrective to any tendency to waste film 


in the enthusiasm of the moment. 


Once 
cover the significant interactional events in the 


a systematic sampling plan has been worked out to 
various insti- 
tutions as they change with time, perhaps the greatest need 
is to make sure that there is a minimum of close-ups and a 
maximum of medium or two-shots (shots where at least two 


While 


the close-up helps to give a better impression of the reaction 


of the individuals interacting are in the same frame). 


pattern and personality of the individual, the same effect can 
be obtained by showing the other person or persons in a small 


group. Such sequences are more effective both dramatically 


and anthropologically, since from them we can understand 


to what action of the one person the other individual is re- 


acting. Close-ups of single individuals are strongly accen- 
tuated in American film productions, but for field purposes, 


the amount of film used on them should be held to a minimum. 


Since the Society does have specialized projects in the film 
area, it may be possible to give advice to members who are 
going into the field on how to find out what film is already 
available on the people with whom they are going to work, 
and also to suggest how they can obtain technical advice on 
the actual making of films or sound recordings. Members in- 
terested in such information should write the Executive 


Secretary. 


Robert K. Lamb 


The editors regret that the paper on the work of the late 
Dr. Lamb was not finished in time to be included in this 


issue of the journal. 
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fining research, both pure and applied, which are scientifically 
justified and ethically and morally defensible. 
One point can be made at the beginning which should help 
to clear the air. An activity cannot be called reséardiiii 
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Relationships Between Theoretical 


and Applied Anthropology: 


A Public Health Program Analysis 


George M. Foster! 


I. Introduction 


Many, if not most, American anthropologists regard ap- 
plied anthropology with ambivalent feelings. On the one 
hand there is a growing feeling that the anthropologist must 
play a more positive part on the contemporary scene, that his 
obligation to society cannot entirely be fulfilled by traditional 
research and teaching. On the other hand there is evident 
reluctance to come to grips with the “applied” challenge for 
fear one’s scientific integrity will be compromised. This situ- 
ation stems from the historical and cultural conditions which 
have surrounded the evolution of the anthropological disci- 
plines. Until recent years, this developmental period cor- 
responded with an era in which the optimistic belief was 
generally held that society was steadily and automatically 
becoming more humane and just. Such an outlook was con- 
ducive to a scientific point of view which laid stress on re- 
search for its own sake, and which held that any and all 
new contributions to knowledge were justifiable, simply as 
contributions to knowledge, and not because of their prac- 
tical import. The goal structure and value system of an- 
thropology were formed under these conditions, so it is natural 
that maximum prestige came to be attached to theoretically- 
based research. Social and economic progress might require 
the technological application of the fruits of the physical and 
biological sciences, it was thought, but not of the social 
sciences. 

During the past generation it has become apparent that 
progress—whatever its definition may be—is not automatic 
and inevitable. Our generation, unlike earlier ones, no longer 


1. The following Institute of Social Anthropology personne] partici- 
pated in the field work which served as a basis for this report: 
Charles Erasmus, in Colombia and Ecuador; George M. Foster, in 
Chile and Salvador; Isabel T. Kelly, in Mexico; Kalervo Oberg, in 
Brazil; Ozzie Simmons, in Chile and Peru. Dr. Greta Mostny of the 
National Museum of Natural History in Santiago made important 
contributions to the Chilean research. Individual country papers by 
several persons are in press or projected. Only a small part of the 
field data are here presented. 


assumes that its children and grandchildren will live under 
more desirable conditions than now exist. Rather, it is gen- 
erally realized that the achievement of progress will require 
the full utilization of all human knowledge, and that broad- 
scale social and economic planning (which is by no means 
the same as a totally “planned society’) are essential on both 
a national and an international basis. The size and scope of 
American technical aid programs, popularly known as Point 
IV, testify to the extent to which we as a nation accept this 
changed point of view. Cultural concepts will play an in- 
creasingly important role in such programs. The question is, 
will anthropologists contribute a fair share to such programs, 
or will problems of a cultural nature be dealt with by others 
scientifically less well qualified ? 


As possessors of specific knowledge, concepts, and working 
techniques, anthropologists recognize intellectually their re- 
sponsibility to contemporary society. But it is apparent that 
wholehearted acceptance of this responsibility, in the sense 
of willingness to participate in action programs, is a difficult 
step for many to take. To a very considerable extent, our 


1 


professional value system is still based on premises which 
were true when it came into being. The truth of this state- 
ment is illustrated by the difficulties encountered in securing 
qualified personnel for programs which deviate sharply from 
the fields in which anthropologists traditionally have worked. 
As a profession, we who claim to know most about peoples 
and their cultures are facing the third quarter of the 20th 
century and its world-wide socio-economic problems with a 
definitely limited point of view. This is a most serious matter, 
for the future growth and utility of anthropology will be seri- 
ously constricted if we are unwilling or unable to recognize 
the tremendously expanded scientific environment in which 
we live, and its opportunities, as well as the possibility that 
we may have to pay certain penalties in order to exploit them. 

The reconciliation of the theoretical and applied points of 
view is perhaps not as dangerous nor as difficult as is often 
imagined. This paper describes an attempt to bridge the gap. 
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Only one type of — anthropology is considered: that 
dealing with technical aid programs of the type now popularly 
referred to as Point IV, carried out by the United States 
Government in cooperation with the governments of countries 
technologically less advanced. Conclusions reached suggest 
that anthropological participation in this type of work offers 
unusually fresh fields for basic cultural research, while at the 
xecution of the practical programs 


Che field research here discussed grew out of a combina- 
tion of circumstances: the availability of Institute of Social 
Anthropology field personnel living in Latin Amer 
were well acquainted with local cultures; their belief that 
there are — 1 culture patterns common to most Latin 
I rhich if isolated would be useful in the 
of technical aid programs; the exist- 
ence in 17 Latin American countries of Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs technical ai 
ion, in the 
ture, and education. 


ica who 


d programs, some with a history 


of 10 years’ operat fields of public health, agricul- 


The research problem was defined in the following general 


terms: how can the cain pological axiom—“‘in order to work 
with a aati it is essential to understand their culture’”—be 


that would be meaningful to adminis- 
were to be met: (1) the results must 
be such that Institute of Inter-American Affairs administra- 


translated into terms 


‘ators. Iwo conditions 


tors would how they might be applied immediately to 
existing tical programs; (2) contributions 
were t anthropological theory, within o1 
apart fr ie itext, in the sense of testing premises 


or hyy 


With respect to the first requirement we defined a practical 
program as one where a conscious attempt is being made to 
i action patterns of a group for its benefit. 
‘ough better health and hygiene, higher 
- basic education and increased literacy. 


1 would promote a higher degree of effi- 
+h programs would meet the first 
question of values by avoiding 
yle to say in an absolute 
“good” for the people toward whom 


With respect to the second requirement, the most promising 
lead appeared to be the testing and evaluating of the assump- 


tior phenomena occur in cross-cultural patterns 
that and analyzed, that they are not haphazard 
and . If this assumption is correct it follows that 


once significant patterns have been isolated and are under- 


stood, they will have predictive value of a generalized nature, 
not perhaps in the sharp sense of the natural or physical 
sciences, but sufficient to furnish useful guides to program 
1ers and administrators. Obviously the ultimate success 
of a Seneca aid program depends in considerable part on 
ity to predict how the people one hopes to benefit will 
react to he pr oposals made to them, and how the human 
element may be manipulated to achieve a particular goal, once 


it is set. The ability to predict accurately gross human be- 
havior requires a significant sharpening of basic theory in the 
field of cultural dynamics. 


It appeared that analysis of certain public health programs 
<ipgpeeglatiy health centers—established by the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs in cooperation with local ministries 
of health offered the most promising research possibilities, 
Comparable programs existed in all countries where it was 
they involved contact with a wide range of 


proposed to work; 
people, particularly rural and low-income urban groups; ideas 
of health and illness are always deeply-imbedded in the folk 
belief and the folk value system of such people; these are 
situations and conditions in which anthropologists have had 
wide experience. 

The experimental situation, then, as finally outlined, may 
be summed up as follows: Beginning in 1942, essentially 
identical cultural stimuli (modern public health programs) 
were applied to a number of countries which, although of the 
same super-culture area, show local and national variations 
in both horizontal and parent directions. In 1951-52 some 
of the results of these stimuli were studied simultaneously by 
cultural anthropologists familiar with the general outlines of 
each culture, using essentially the same field techniques and 
methods. Suggestions were made to the administrators of each 
project as to ways increased efficiency might be injected into 
ds fig’ and cross-cultural comparison of all results was 
made. We felt that such a situation, if any, would give us an 
opportunity to find regularities in cultural processes which, if 
known, would facilitate the development of concepts and 
operational procedures that might be applied successfully to 
similar situations in other cultures. 


II. The Research Setting 


The Health and Sanitation Division of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs? operates in 17 Latin American coun- 
tries through cooperative agreements with one or more minis- 
tries. The operational units (except in Brazil) are known 
as the Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Salud Publica, 
usually abbreviated to Servicio, a term which has come to be 
used generically to describe any cooperative program of this 
type. The original objective of the Division was to provide 


professional and technical aid and service in the field of public 
health in Latin America. In line with this policy major pro- 
grams have been carried out in the fields of preventive medi- 
cine, control of specific diseases (malaria, yaws, venereal 
disease, tuberculosis and others), environmental sanitation 
and health education. Due to a lack of medical facilities in 
many places, numerous hospitals and dispensaries have been 
constructed and maintained, so that an important part of the 
budget has been devoted to medical care as well as to public 
health in the more limited sense. 


The health center is a focal point of an important part of 
these services. A typical center, usually a building constructed 
especially for this purpose, offers pre- and post-natal hygiene, 
infant hygiene (including inoculations), dental clinic, com- 
municable disease control (including venereal disease and 
tuberculosis clinics), laboratory analysis, environmental sani- 
tation, home visits by nurses, and vital statistics analysis. Privy 
construction, milk distribution to the needy, public baths and 
other additional services are found in some. Maternal and 
child health services constitute the core of all programs. 


2. Now the Division of Health, Welfare and Housing. 
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Families are enrolled, and the appropriate members are ex- 
pected to come regularly for services according to pre- 
arranged schedules. Nurses spend part of their time within 
the centers, in the several services, and the remainder in home 
visiting. In theory the work is that is, not 
directly concerned with treatment of illness (except for special 
diseases ). In practice it has been found necessary to offer much 
clinical care in order to induce patients to avail themselves 
of the services. Staff members of all health centers are na- 


“preventive,” 


tionals of the countries concerned. They include a head doctor 
and head nurse whose duties are largely administrative and 
supervisory, and several full or part time doctors, nurses, 
nurse’s aides, sanitary inspectors, laboratory technicians, and 
lesser functionaries. 

Field investigations were carried out in two periods. The 
initial research was done in the spring of 1951, and lasted 
bout a month. For this work two health centers in each 
-Brazil, Colombia, Mexico, and Peru- 


were selected, one in an urban and one in a rural area. Subse- 


for a 
of four countries 


quently, Institute of Social Anthropology personnel were 
asked to participate in a general evaluation of the Health and 
Sanitation Division programs carried out by a special survey 
team which included two public health doctors, a public health 
nurse, a hospital specialist, a sanitary engineer, a civil ad- 
ministrator, and a historian-statistician. Accordingly, in the 
fall of 1951 and the spring of 1952 the field of anthropologi- 
cal research was extended to include Chile, Ecuador and 
El Salvador, and additional research was done in Mexico and 
Brazil. Health centers continued to be the focal point of these 
investigations, but attention was also given to other aspects 
of public health, including nursing schools, hospitals, health 


education and the like. 


This division of the work into two periods made possible a 
preliminary report? containing a series of tentative hypotheses 
and conclusions, based on cross-cultural comparison of data 
from four countries, followed by the opportunity to test these 
conclusions in three additional countries. Similar field tech- 
niques were used in all countries. Health center personnel, 
including directors, head nurses, nurses, nurse’s aides, doctors, 
and sanitary inspectors were interviewed. Doctors and nurses 
were observed in action in the centers, as they received and 
administered to patients. Home visiting nurses were accom- 
panied on their rounds, they were studied at “BCG” posts 
where they vaccinated against tuberculosis, at ‘mothers’ 
clubs” where pregnant women were given instruction in the 
volunteer aides’ training sessions. 


infants, and a 


Operations of Servicio hospitals were analyzed. Random 


care of 


sampling of populations within the area of health centers wa 
done on a door-to-door basis to obtain a cross section of public 
opinion concerning Servicio projects. Health education pro- 
grams were studied, and limited experimental work in health 
education was carried out. Tests were given in nursing schools 
to determine the extent erroneous folk belief was retained by 
nursing students. Use was made of whatever statistical data 
were available. Informants were “worked” in typical ethno- 
graphical fashion to formulate the basic patterns of folk belief 
concerning health and disease. 


2 


3. A Cross-Cultural Anthropological Analysis of a Technical Aid 
Program, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., 1951. 


The types of data gathered embrace a rather full descrip- 
tion of folk medicine in the seven countries studied, including 
information on the types of illness for which patients will 
consult doctors, and those which they prefer to take to the 
folk curer or treat with home remedies, a good knowledge of 
health center operations as they impinge upon patients, infor- 
mation on attitudes of patients, potential patients and former 
patients toward centers and hospitals and the medical profes- 
sion in general, attitudes of doctors, nurses, sanitarians and 
other personnel to their jobs, to each other, and to patients, 
and their ideas of their problems. Statistical data showing the 
extent to which Servicio programs are patronized were an- 
alyzed, as were data on community organization and the 
possibilities of stimulating better organizations as an aid to 
public health programs, 


III. Folk Medicine and Interpersonal Relationships 


Time did not permit the traditional anthropological ap- 
proach—of many months of study culminating in a well- 
rounded description of all aspects of life of the peoples con- 
cerned. For such aspects as economic organization, income 
and cost of living, family structure, education and literacy, 
religion, the prestige complex, and the basic value system, it 
was necessary to depend largely on the data already on record. 
Although these fields were by no means neglected, it quickly 
became apparent that two other categories of data were 
particularly important for our purposes: 

(1). The whole complex of beliefs, attitudes and practices 
associated with health, prevention of disease, disease, and 
curing—in the broadest sense, ‘folk medicine.” Though a 
considerable bibliography on Latin American folk medicirie 
exists, no systematic cross-cultural analyses useful for our 
purposes existed, 


(2). The quality and nature of interpersonal relationships, 
particularly between patients and public health personnel. 
These proved to be most effectively studied by analyzing 
patient reaction to public health services, and by noting 
characteristic attitudes of all groups of people with the other 
groups with which they came into contact in the public 
health situation. 


A limited description of data from both categories is essen- 
tial for an understanding of conclusions reached. 


THE NATURE OF FOLK MEDICINE 


Almost all groups in Latin America are equipped with a 
philosophy which explains the cause and cure of disease and 
the prevention of illness which in many ways is in direct 
conflict with the teachings of modern medicine. Nevertheless 
this philosophy forms the basis to explain the action patterns 
of the peoples in question which must be changed if modern 
medicine is to prevail. In Latin America there is no si 
integrated theory of disease, but there is a surprisingly 
degree of homogeneity in the sense of common themes and 
patterns that are so general as to form a framework within 
which local variations can be studied. These ideas of health 
and illness are the end result of a long period of fusion of 
two currents of thought: native American Indian concepts 
of the universe and man’s place in it, and the ancient medical 
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truating woman, or from sitting on a hot rock, or that 


malaria comes from eating certain fruits, or not sleepin 
enough at night. The Colombian belief that “bad odors 
ness likewise falls in this category, as does the Chilean 


ipacho. The latter is one of the most common 


folk ailments of children and is believed to be caused by green 
i 


ad, half-cool ed food or some similar object 


: 
odging in the stomach or intestines. 


In general, illness and injury which are explained as due 


to such “rational” or empirically determined causes are 

lered the folk to be “natural.” The most common 
“natural”? diseases have names corresponding to those of 
modern medicine and, in terms of popular syndromes, some- 
t etiologies, but only rarely cures, they are essentially 
the same: whooping cough, colds, grippe, appendicitis, 
dipthe meas] chickenpox, smallpox, intestinal worms, 


diarrhea, venereal disease, typhoid fever, pneumonia, tubercu 


be said to be magical or supernatural 


ature, in that they lie outside the body of knowledge 


: 
by the group. AZal de ojo, or el ojo 


(“evil eye’) is the most widespread “illness”? in Latin 
America that is explained in magical terms. 
viduals have the power, often unintentional and some 


unknown to themselves, of causing illness in small chi 


the child at the time of looking, thus preventing the ojo from 


taking effect, or if tl 


this is not done recourse may be had 


n ra wr? 
ome cures OT a Curandero. 


Sometimes susto (“fright”) is magical in origin in that 
malignant spirit or ghost may take possession of an ind 
idual, or be the cause of the fright. Bewitchment is 1 
uncommon. For example, rag dolls or images are used to 


represent the victim, and into them pins are stuck or other 


inflicted. The belief that a cold essence emanates 


cause bystanders to fall ill unl 
ceremonial bathing or cleansing follow, is another example of 
naturally-produced condition. In El Salvador thi 


emanation is hijillo, and in Colombia hielo de muerto. 


Folk recognition that strong emotional experiences ca! 


c individual to fall ill is evidenced by the wide variety 
of names for sicknesses that are essentially psychosomatic. 
el experiences which most often produce 


usto oO! 


embarrassment or shame, disillusion, and sadness. | 
espanto results from fright, and frequently is expiained as a 
k whi ates the spirit from the body. The 


he spirit to return to its temporal 


lepends on inducing t 
Colerina is the term often used for disturbances produced b 


re; in Mexico, epilepsy is thought to hay 


} 


this cause. Desires are called antojos; unfulfilled food desires 
nant women may result in birthmarks, whereas those 
1 children will give them gastric upsets. (Consequen 


the wise parent never denies a child any food, drin 
or sweet it wants, however inappropriate it may be). In most 
countries sibling rivalry is recognized, often in a form in 
which a child shows unconscious resentment toward an un- 


born child of its mother. In Mexico this is known as sipe, 
in Salvador the child esta peche, in Ecuador pasién results 


7 
8 
heritage brought to the New World by the Spanish and a mens 
I 
Portusuese al 
Pro ly the largest single element in the total body of 
elief is that which has come down through two millenia 
1 t nun i pathology ot Hippocrates and Galen. 
\ vas ¢ zed by two of the qualities associated with the 
r elements of fire, earth, water, and vapor. Thus, bod’ 
dry, and black bile cold and dry. The proper balance of thes i 
lite in heal 1; imbalance produced ill , whic ir 
1A i sealle he cl l enld » } tand 
or! tness. his concept, with subsequent modifica a 
( and ¢ ns, reached Spain and Western Europe vi 1S 
the Arab world. It was transmitted to Hispanic America aftet i 
the where it remained the has; 
t 
( = the concent { rent an 
qualities of the body, of types of illness, and of foods and 
ncepts oi mors have also prevailed in some places. ; s] 
Hence, today, there is a widespread tendency to explain u 
many illnesses in terms of “‘heat” or “cold,” terms which d s 
not necessarily correspond to actual temperatures, but whicl i 
I i t liti + } T ] 
2 innate qu of substances. Pneumonia, for example, ld | a 
m +4 | ] 
m ( ihed as a “cold” illness, and typhoid fever as 
“9 looking at or admiring them. Such a person frequently touches 
t. Frequent! Dut | no means alway treatment Is Fy 
é \ a general framework of do's and dont Ai 
poy r medicine: under what conditions and in what ot 
can | eat n. and t tl > r¢ will Ci 
be 11 IS \ ed; which remedies can be used fo1 
In each country or area folk medicine has a core of principal : ( 
( picturesque t lave no exact t¢ 
equivalent in modern medicine. Each illness has recognized i 
called “rational” in that they are explainable on the basi n 
. i wut CTIor In OT mit I 
Scie , but it n : nse in terms of the logical prem pi 
group. For example, the widespread belie! ta 
normal cold causes respiratory ill is “rational.” Close logical results include fright, anger, desire, imagined rejection ti 
rela ] ext ( las acau ve agent IS aire or m aire es 
é ad air ), when this 1s explained as an actual cur t 
rent of air, a draft, which cools the body, producing variou a 
I of illness. Contracting aire is alm¢ inevitable it one nM 
€ ges trom : ise When warm, or if one breathes ai1 
nuch cold t 1 that Dreathed a moment before. Lhis in’ great anger or rag 
large | explains the belief widespread in Latin Americ: 
that central heating is unhygienic if not downright dangerous. 
| Violations of “hot” and “cold” food prohibitions which lead , 
also | Cciassined among the rational causes. 
he role attributed to “microbes,” however poorly the tern ; 
is understood, is another evidence of a rational pattern. for . 
example, recognizably contagior qualities of such dis 
eases as measles and smallpox put them in this category—as 
de t! ellef that gonorrhea comes from intercourse with 
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and often accompanies weaning, in Peru the term is caisa, 
and in Chile this jealousy is one cause of pension. In Peru 


hame produce 


embarrassment or s 
they cause a bothersome sty known as pispelo. The Peruvian 
tiricia is the result of a strong disillusion, and the Ecuadorian 

] from the loss of one, loss of 


mal de corazon results loved 
similar saddening experience. 


yr property, or some 


Perhaps the most significant fact with respect to folk 


illness is that symptoms usually are broad and vague: vomit- 


ing, fever, diarrhea, sore throat, aches, and the like. 


Because 
lend themselves to 


the generality of these symptoms they 
almost any kind of interpretation, and it would seem that this 
is precisely what happens in the majority of important folk 
illnesses. When symptoms appea 
them are reviewed wall often reveal the occur- 
an event known to produce a certain illness. Was 


r, the expe riences whi ch ha ve 
} 


( 
patient recently exposed to cold or to a current of air? 
ho might bewitch him? Was he 
Hence, the 
ymbined with the supposed causative event, are 


interpreted as due to sucl 


he make an enemy w 
frightened? Was he embarrassed or angered? 
symptoms, c 
and-such an ‘Ines s, and treatment 
child devel ps 


is prescribed accordingly. For example, if a 


fever and verte ea the parents may recall that the previous 
night it had fallen from its bed and cried; since such a fall 
might titel ten a child, it is logical to expect susto to follow. 


Then those symptoms identified with susto and c 


are seized upon to confirm the diagnosis 


can be discerned with little imaginative effort: paleness, eye- 
lashes growing long, sadn« ind so on. The parents are now 

ire the child suffers from “fright”? and the curandero 1 

led in 

In other cases, symptoms which may have been present all 
the time assume a new significance after an expectancy i 
creat d Once t culturally recognized cause has occurre 1, 
occasional crying or vomiting, either one of which is sufficient 
to diagnose evil eye, are seized upon as proof that the child 
indeed has been “eyed”? by someone. The symptoms of still 
other illnesses described here appear in considerable part to | 


manifestations of culturally patterned behavior: for example 


} } ~ynerience 4 mmbarr: nt ; Le 
the person who experiences great embarrassment may D¢ 


expected to evidence some form of illness. (Of course it i 
} 


possible that the individual actually develops wg or other 
symptoms as a result of his emotional experience). The func 
tional value of such behavior as being the individual’s way of 


escape from an unpleasant situation is apparent. In Peru he 
takes refuge in colerina from the embarrassing or unpleasant 
aftermath of a fit of anger, and thus renders himself immune 


trom possible retribution. 


called 


curanderos (feminine curandera) in Latin America, thougl 


other terms are 


Folk medical practitioners most commonly are 


encountered : Salvador, parchero is 


used, and in Chile, meico and meica (from médico, ‘‘doctor’’). 


Midwives are called 


Cu? iosa 


variously parteras, comadronas, or 
Jsually these men and women have come to occupy 
their positions after long periods of formal or informal train- 


ing, not infrequently as apprentices or assistants to older 


practitioners. Only rarely do they claim divine or super- 
or combine their work 
Their clinical perspicacity is often aston- 


natural powers to aid in their cures, 
with black magic. 


chucaque, while in Salvador 


ishing—beyond doubt they frequently cure sickness and ‘ 
alleviate suffering have considerable knowledge q 


of herbs, as well as of ps sychology. In general they are honest 
and respected members of the com 
In most cases they cannot be looked upon as witch 


sincere practitioners, 
munity. 


doctors, frauds, shams. 


Folk cures make use of a variety of techniques the most 
common of which are herb teas. Massage is often resorted to 
and usually is explained as an action that removes the illne 
or poison from the body, in a mechanistic sense. The famou 
egg-rubbing of the body of a child believed to suffer from 
evil eye falls into this category. A warm, freshly-laid egg i 
of the little 
examined, and if a spot appears on the yoke it 
el ojo has struck the child. This diagnostic practice also | 
and frequently is believed to ¢ 
for mechanical effects, 
for magical reasons: in Peru and C 
applied to the body for 


passed over the body patient, broken open and 


is assumed that 


therapeutic value cure the child. 


Poultices often are used, sometimes 
but more commonly 

lombia a live pigeon is split open and 
certain ilinesses, let 1s important In all areas, witn special 
hot-cold”’ qualities of the foods. Often, cer 
(Tuesday and Friday, especiall; 


attention to the 


tain days are used for curing 


and certain hours of the day. Religious orations and 


in Peru) 


creed 


frequently are recited. 


st of these techniques and cures are worthless in 


vest their therapeutic value is psychological. 


Nevertheless, a good deal of significant knowledge has been 
contributed to medicine through primitive or folk pharma 
copoeias, and a number of general symptomatic curing prac 
tices appear to be of sufficient value for the entire complex 
of folk medicine of a people to be critically examined 


competent judges before it is decried as worthless. 


The pervasiveness of folk medicine, its vitality, and it 


elf-sufficiency are noteworthy. It is not just a question of 

random collection of old beliefs and superstitions. Folk medi 
cine flourishes today because it is a functional part of tl 
people’s way of life. It is believed in, it is practiced, it is given 
credit for its own cures—as well as many for which it cannot 


claim credit—and is recognized, consciously or unconsciously 
by its practitioners as a legitimate expression of popula: 
informant was able to describe wit! 


of household remedies and their 


culture. Almost every 
little effort a large number 
id well defined ideas about the causes, 


Informants frequentl; 


uses, and ha symptom 
and cures of a wide variety of illnesses. 
having been recently ojeado or 
“frightened’”’), and 
cited cases of friends or relatives who had suffered from one 


illnesses here descrit 


spoke of their children as 
asustado (attacked by the evil eye, or 
or another of the folk xed and who had 


been cured by folk remedies. Curanderos do a brisk busine 


all places studied. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


A majority of Servicio programs work well, some out 
tandingly so. Many doctors and nurses 
> of sense of duty. Pride in the physic 
plants and genuine sympathy for patients are felt by many 
cases there are serious 


manifest a high 


degree al equipment of 


of the personnel. Nevertheless, in many 


problems of personal relations to be overcome: some centers 


do not operate to full capacity, in others there is an un 
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necessarily high turnover of patients, and patient criticism 


of health services frequently i is sharp. Three general criticisms 
are leveled at health centers, varying in intensity from coun- 
try to country and center to center, but present in some degree 
in all places studied: frequent Jack of tact and diplomacy on 
the part of doctors, nurses, 
patients; time lost in going to and from centers; 


t sick children who were not previously 


and other personnel toward 
failure of 
many centers trea 
enrolled, or who had not kept routine appointments. 


(1). Lack of tact and diplomacy. In many cases doctors 

1 nurses are impersonal to the point of frightening patients, 
and in some cases they are consciously or unconsciously rude. 
Part of this stems from ideas of class and status found in 
Latin America, with rigidly preconceived ideas of the manners 
and intelligence of people in all other classes, particularly 
those one considers below one. In other cases, apparent rude- 
and results from the desire of 


} 
ness 1S completely unconscl 101 


is 
a nurse or nurse’s aide to a thorough job: she rushes 

vhi chi bears little relationship 
ghee situation, meticulously fills it out, scolds the 


sly 
her failure to do the impossible, reiterates 


1 long questionnaire, 


( 
ad nauseum the importance of keeping center appointments. 
In some cases koe ers have come to centers begging to have 
their names stricken from the roles to avoid being annoyed 


by overly nurses. 


(2). Loss of time. This is the most frequent single com- 
laint about center services. Most appointments are by the 
ay, and the patient must wait until he or she is called. For 
a busy housewife with many small children, a hungry husband 
coming home at noon, and morning marketing to be done, 
the loss of up to half a day is a well-nic 
difficulty, 


(3). Failure to treat sick children. This is the most bitter 
T 


iticisms of center services. It illustrates the failure 


h insurmountable 


+ 


frequently resolved by not going to the center at all. 


of th e people served to understand the or agua distinc 
tion between preventive medicine—the basic goal of he aids 
and clinic 


centers al treatment of the sick and a. In most 


centers doctors will examine and prescribe for sick childret 
if they are already enrolled. But in many, a mother may not 


eady 
enroll a sick child, so that in her hour of need she is turned 


away, to become 
tionably, 


center programs, 


a bitter critic of health centers. Unques 
1 healt! 


-atment 


whatever the philosophy and logic behin« 
parental anger at being refused tre 


for sick children has resulted in active antagonism to center 


activities on the part of many people. 


IV. Program Recommendations 


*ss of public health programs depends to a very 
great extent on persuading a majority of ie in a given 
area to cooperate with health authorities, to change certain 
habits, to give up old practices, and to adopt new ones. All 
cultures are resistant to change, including those of Latin 
America. As has been pointed out, most of the people toward 
whom public health programs are directed are equipped with 

strong philosophy about the nature of health and illness 
and have essential faith in their own system of folk medicine. 
They believe, as does the public health specialist, that health 
is a desirable state, but they often differ with him as to how 
it can be preserved or, if lost, regained. A basic problem, 
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then, is re-education rather than education. Ways must be 
found to drive out those characteristics of folk medical prac- 
tice and belief which are in fundamental conflict with the 
teachings of modern medicine, and to utilize those which are 
or can be made consonant with the goals of the medical doctor. 
This means imbuing the recipient peoples with the realization 
that hygienic living and modern medicine, particularly pre- 
ventive medicine, are forms of personal health insurance 
which will help keep them in better health, help to lengthen 
their lives, to work more efficiently, and to enjoy life more 
fully than will adherence to traditional health practices. It 
means educating people who consider illness to be due pri- 
marily to magical causes or to divine will to believe in scientific 
concepts of cause and effect, of microbes and their power, 
and to act accordingly. 

y way to achieve this goal. It seems quite 
obvious, however, that one important approach lies in recog- 


There is no eas 


nizing the importance of folk medicine to the peoples con- 
cerned, and understanding its nature and function. If public 
health personnel are acquainted with prevailing concepts of 
folk medicine, in many cases these beliefs can aid rather than 
hinder the doctor—the good or the useful can be separated 
from the bad and the useless, and programs planned with 
this in mind. There are least two ways such knowledge 
may be 

The ability of trained personnel to utilize folk con- 
cepts in interpreting and making intelligible modern medical 
treatments and preventive measures, and in persuading pa- 
tients to adopt he follow through with recommended prac- 
tices. This suggestion is based on the premise that people 
accept new ideas or techniques more readily if something 
exists in their culture which is or appears to be similar to the 
foreign element. 

(2). The confidence which will be instilled in patients if 
it is apparent to them that the trained personnel understand 
folk concepts, even though they believe scientific ways are 
superior. 

Occasional examples illustrating the validity of the first 
manner were found already to be in use. In Chile, as in the 
other countries, herbal teas form an important part of the 
curandero’s pharmacopoeia, and popular confidence in them 
is great. For infant diarrhea some Servicio doctors prescribe 

addition to other remedies, the herbal teas in which ie 
know the people have confidence. Drinking quantities of liquid 
is part of the treatment for diarrhea, and by the device of 
teas it is possible to ensure that the water is boiled and there- 
fore safe. Were the doctors to say “Give the child lots of 
boiled water,” mothers would be much less likely to follow 
instructions ; but because the treatment is interpreted in terms 
of local belief they are convinced that the doctors know what 
they are talking about, and the child is therefore well taken 
care of. 

Other examples in which a similar psychology might be 
employed were suggested by the anthropologists to Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs personnel: 

(1). Ritual numbers, particularly “3,” are frequently in- 
terwoven into folk curing. It was suggested that treatment 
might be prescribed in terms of injections or internal medi- 
cines on three successive days, or three times a day, or for 
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three weeks. Thus, deeply ingrained folk ideas of therapeutic 
measures might be utilized to ensure that the doctors’ instruc- 
tions are followed. 


(2). In many parts of Latin America the placenta must 
be disposed of in ritual fashion. In some places the impersonal 
hospital disposition appeared to be keeping women from utiliz- 
ing available maternity services. It was suggested that arrange- 
ments might be made to deliver the placenta to the family so 
that disposition could be made in the traditional fashion. 


(3). In some places it is believed that a postparturient 
woman should eat only those foods she ate during her first 
confinement. Some women expressed hesitancy about going to 
hospitals for delivery for fear they would be forced to eat 
other foods which they felt would harm them. It was sug- 
gested that as far as possible mothers be promised the diet 
they felt they could eat, and that meantime primiparas be 
sought who had no such restrictions and could eat normal 
hospital fare. 


(4). In Peru the concept of the “dirty stomach” is wide- 
spread. It was suggested that doctors’ prescriptions might be 
more faithfully followed if, in the case of illness defined by 
the people as due to “dirty stomach,” the doctor were to re- 
mark that the medicine would clean out the stomach. Or, 
if the problem were to convince someone of the need for a 
changed diet, it might be efficacious if he remarked that the 
prescribed diet was a preventive against “dirty stomach.” 

These suggestions aroused in Servicio personnel both in- 
terest and opposition. The prinicipal question was, how far 
can or must one go in compromising the standard medical 
approach? We wert 


nature of the peoples toward whom these health programs 


much impressed with the pragmatic 


are directed. If a practice is observed to work well, regardless 
of how much it may conflict with folk belief, people tend to 
accept it. An illustration comes from the new maternity hospi- 
tal in Quito. About one-third of all births in the city occurred 
in the old hospital. The new one has sufficient capacity for 
about two-thirds. A survey revealed that many complaints 
against the new hospital were based on folk belief: fresh air, 
considered dangerous, is admitted to the hospital; patients are 
bathed; they are sent home in five days, whereas the culture 
pattern calls for a stay in bed of up to two weeks. Never- 
theless, in less than a year the new hospital was operating at 
capacity, and comments of the following nature were volun- 
teered by townspeople: “Fresh air is dangerous, but there is 
plenty of it at the .aternidad and it seems to harm no one, 
so maybe after all it isn’t dangerous.” Bathing of patients, 
and their short hospitalization period were also criticized, 
but it was remarked that neither mothers nor children seemed 
to suffer as a result. Apparently in many cases if a good service 
is offered, not only will it be accepted, but the very act of 
acceptance does more to destroy erroneous folk belief than any 
conscious educational campaign. There seems to be no single 
rule to indicate the extent to which medical services should 
cater to or be recast in terms of folk belief, but the limit is 
considerably lower than we were inclined to believe at first 
glance. 

In other ways the failure of public health personnel to 
understand folk medicine appeared to seriously jeopardize 
health programs. Although there were noteworthy exceptions, 


1] 


a majority of the doctors interviewed had only the slightest 
grasp of the importance of folk belief to their patients, and 
little concrete knowledge of customs and practices. More- 
over, they possessed an almost universal tendency to depre- 
cate such beliefs and to ridicule the people who hold them. 
Not infrequently in the presence of patients doctors remarked 
on their lack of culture, their ignorance, and their brutishness 
in failing to cooperate with him. In general, the doctors oper- 
ated as if folk medicine did not exist, that as far as their goals 
were concerned it could be ignored. Though they generally 
felt that patients distrusted them, they did not realize that 
their attitude actually reinforced rather than broke down folk 
belief. By ridiculing their patients’ ideas they contribute to a 
more or less pronounced dichotomy that already exists in the 
minds of many Latin Americans between “folk” illnesses and 
those recognized by medical science. 

Because they have seen conclusive demonstrations the 
“folk” know that certain types of disease can be cured or pre- 
vented by the doctor, and so in spite of their natural distrust 
of him they seek his services when they feel he can help. At 
the same time they feel that there are other illnesses that are 
best treated by home remedies or curanderos, illnesses which 
are not understood by the doctor and whose existence he 
denies. These illnesses are generally those here described as 
having magical or psychological etiologies. If a child’s illness 
is diagnosed as evil eye, obviously it is poor judgment to take 
the child for treatment to an individual who denies that there 
is such a thing. For example, in Valparaiso a public health 
nurse visited a home and found a child suffering from bron- 
chial pneumonia. She asked why the child had not been 
brought to the health center for treatment and was told “the 
child is suffering from evil eye, and you know as well as I 
that the doctor does not know anything about the evil eye.”’ 

This dichotomy in the minds of the people is not hard and 
fast. Yet the common tendency of the doctor (or nurse) to 
ignore or ridicule folk concepts of illness undoubtedly reduces 
his effectiveness, for patients become more firmly convinced 
than ever that he has blind spots and, as a result, many genu- 
inely sick persons do not receive proper medical treatment. 
There is a growing awareness of microbes in Latin America, 
but there is a marked tendency to understand by “microbes” 
those things that cause the illnesses the doctor can cure. Mi- 
crobes have nothing to do with the evil eye, susto, and the like. 

If patients could come to believe that doctors and nurses 
are familiar with folk ideas of health and sickness, and ap- 
prove of some of its treatments (such as isolation, bathing, 
specialized diet, herbal teas), but feel that for many things 
they have better methods, it is very likely that the folk 
would have greater tolerance for modern medicine. There 
must be great numbers of people who would like to follow a 
doctor’s recommendations but who fear to do so because of 
the accumulated repressive weight of folk tradition and the 
doubts which arise from feeling that the doctors are not 
familiar with the type of sickness with which they are afflicted. 

If an obviously sick child suffering from fever, headache, 
and vomiting were brought to the doctor, and the mother did 
not hesitate to say “I suspect it is the evil eye,” the doctor 
should lose none of his professional integrity by replying, 
“Well, let’s see. There are many illnesses with similar symp 
toms, and my examination convinces me that in this case it is 
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od States it is taken for granted that patients will 


understand what is meant by doing something “every three 


in America such instructions are 


4 1 
ours.” Yet in much of Lz 


less. For example, in a Mexican center the doctor 


told a mother to nurse her infant “every three hours.” The 


ropologist asked the mother at what hours she would 
feed the child. “At six, seven, ei 1 so on,” replied the 
mother. The startled doctor repe structions, but upon 
I requestioned the mother still gave the same answer. 
Instructions in terms of time as by hours were mean- 
ing] to this 
walls 
to gr the import of time as understood in hours. In many 


other cases time was found to be meaningless, as far as instruc- 


] 


illiterate and low income groups unused to clocks, it would 


t migh phrased in sucl 
A similar ¢ was noted in ere pregnant 
women are told by the docto1 three kilometers a day 
t! feel well. This phrase appears to be taken directly 

1: +] nial P 
trom lical text be ( igned to be read by students and 


ting at which volunteer nurse’s aides were 


1 
tnree 


considerable cultural barrier to full accepta 

In many parts of Latin America, govern- 
ment hours are from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m., or a similar time period. 
kes to “open” s 

close it, the effective hours are considerably reduced. More- 
} 

are the exception rather than 

in only an hour or two a day at 


e latitude with res; 


must come eariy and await her turn. If some servic 
be re-scheduled for the afternoon (and this is done in a few 


centers), when mothers are less occupied, it is very likel} 


that they would attract more patients, with a resulting in- 
crease 1n goodwill. 


The humble pit privy may also be used to illustrate th 
i 


importance of unde nding the general cultura 


1 one proposes to work in pubic 


tions of a country in wh 


} } Po hah ax 
health. Privy campaigns of one sort or another probably have 


il it 
Che explanation seems based on Mexican (and Latin Ameri ns were concerned. 
: When significant numbers of a center’s patients come from 
seem Wi to work out local adaptations of the time concept | 
in terms of things that have meaning to the people. In mos 
cities there are factory wiisties, Municipai sirens, cnNurch 
bells, and so on, that sound at regular hours. Time points ( 
Ly: } and + tr11 + 
could be established with meaning for each area and instruc 
being trained, the nurse asked “How much exercise should : 
a pregnant woman take every day?” All trainees promptly 
replied, ‘“Walk three kilometers daily if you feel well.’’ The ' 
anthrop ist asked, far is kilometers Chi 
precipitated a lively discussion. The women remembered tha 
they had heard both the numbers nine and 27, and multiplying 
each by three decided that a pregnant woman should walk 
nine, 27 or 81 blocks. But they were unable to agree on which 
aistal . (Apparently they had been told that a kilometer i ' 
eq i to nine city DlocKs). “As In the case of time instructions 
w! appeared to the doctor and nurse to be simple, clea 
expressions were of no use whatsoeve! because the | op! , 
were not trained to think in the same terms as the doctors. 
bur ‘ratic hours and practices were found to constitute 
u 
health centers, with considerab] t 
arrival time. To be reasonably sure of attention, a patient 
] 
u 
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American countries. Public 
‘otance in cases but all too often 
they end up as chicken coops or grain silos. Customary posture 


in defecating is perhaps the single most important fact bearing 


Latin 
has been good, 


been carried out in all 


some 


on the acceptance or rejection of privies. A coffee planter in 
built a 
according to the 


El Salvador, in the interests of his employees, series 


f privies, one for each house, standard 
American “riser” model. He was upset when his employees 

1. Finally an old man offered the suggestion, 
“Patron, don’t you realize that here we are squatters? 


‘The 


ripped out the seats, replaced them with a perforated 


refused to use then 


] + 
planter 


lab floor, and was gratified to find that public acceptance was 


ral. Riser privies, for psychological or physiological rea- 


ons, seem to cause constipation among squatters. Similar ca 
could be cited from most other | 

As a America the perforated slal 
outs should be the basic working premise on which a cam- 


satin American countries. 
general rule in Latin 
s planned, but other factors may override the tradi- 


factor. Attempts 
Xochimilco have met with little 


baal posture to popularize this type 


The village is 


success. 


sea ly close to Mexico City for the inhabitants to re 

that the bowl-seat toilet is used cultivated people, ; 
hat the use of the slab marks one as a country yokel. | 

1 this village success of a privy campaign probably will de- 


bowl-type equipment. 


nore important than posture. 


end on the development of cheap 


1 
rrestige here 1s 


ther — may also enter the picture. After an 
»l Salvador in 1950 the government built tem- 
1omeless, including fine, modern privies 
Finally 
satisfying their bodily needs 
They liked the « 


rary camps for the | 


acceptance was limited. it was realized that 
L | 


1e people were to 


n the bushes, under the shade of trees. utdoor 


tmosphere. When the privies were moved from open fields 
nd placed under trees, with roofs left off, the psychological 
‘equirements for defecation were met and everybody was 


Ro *kefe ller | ‘ound; ition de yctors 


iad discovered precisely the same thing! 


Dorad 


lo, Colombia, Servicio-l 


irs earlier 


privies appear to 
1eet all cultural specifications, but they are not well accepted. 
important factor was the belief 
themselves are and 


Many 


adly ; they feel they are observing g 


The anthropologist found an 
that bad 


causes of illness. 


odors in carriers of infection 
people avoid privies because they 
smell b 


} ] } 
usually ood nygiene 


In not using privies, because they are avoiding contact with 


sources of illness. 


In many respects the most interesting conclusions derive 
from the analyses of results from all countries. 
The question of preventive medicine versus curative was 
9 ilarly . Following standard North American 
practice, in health centers the emphasis 


comparative 


revealing 
; has been on preventing 
rath ah in curing illness. As previously pointed out, this has 
rise to the bitterest of all criticisms leveled at health 
centers. We felt that improved health and better living con- 
ditions may very well come more rapidly 


riven 

through a process 
of education and persuasion which frankly recognizes the sick 
Fundamentally the preventive 
medicine specialist must gain the sympathetic ear of the people. 
Movies, lectures, and demonstrations will be 
u and attendance 


individual as an initial target. 


treated with 
at them will be small among people 


tical of the 
programs. 
il child res 


+ 


who are inherently skep apparent good intentions 


of government But the mother who has seen a 


dangerously i estored to health will probably have 
he doctor’s advice to boil milk than the mother 


who has been turned away because the center does not treat 


more faith i 


the sick. 


Whatever the merits of a public health program based on 


preventive medicine, fact remains that the average Latin 

cause they can 
. 1 . . . 

;. In most cases he avails himself of Servicio services, 

not primarily to remain healthy, but to get well. A survey of 

100 families was taken in the area of the Beatriz Velasco 

Aleman Center in Mexico 


the center, and why. 


American is interested in doctors and nurses be 
cure his il] 


City to find out who patronized 
lalf of the people interviewed had 

. Of the approximately 50 families 
beeen they had a sick child that 
An additional one-fourth went because they 
could get free milk. A number of others went because they 


never been to the center 
that 
needed 


had gone, 25 went 


attention. 


needed chest X-rays or other clinical services. 


their main 


Only three or 
reason for going their desire for a 
infant. 
principal reasons why mothers had not taken their children 
it they were well, 
children to see 


four gave as 


ation of an 


min 


Conversely, one of the 


was the fact th 
hea Ithy ly 


and why should one take 
doctor 


This reluctance to avail one’s self of medical advice when 
one obviously is healthy is deep-rooted in Latin American 
concepts of well-being. Health, it is thought, consists in feel- 
ing well; it is not possible to be ill if one feels well and has 
no evident symptoms of disease. Since sickness is due in large 
measure to fate or luck, or careles in personal habits, 
there is very little a healthy person can or fae t to do to keep 
himself in this condition, at least as far as a doctor’s attentions 
are concerned. Treatment is sought when a person becomes 
unmistakably ill. This feeling about health is akin to the 


American concept of maintenance: if 


sly it is 


machinery 


machine runs er obviou in good condition and needs 


no attention; it is clearly logical to repair it only when and 
if it breaks down and ceases to function properly. With such 


a point ot view, periodic check-ups simply have no logical 


ex] lanation in the minds the peop] they feel they are 
doing the cent rreat “f ivor in keeping appointment 

rather than that they are being helped. At present, there 
eems to be no stimulus sufficiently strong to keep healthy 


ng to health centers, unless certain concession 


le believe they need. 


people com 


] 
are made toward what the peop 


Moreover, in much of Latin America there is a deep-seated 


distrust of the motives and knowledge of doctors. Many 
l tl than 


that the 


doctors are 


native curandero knows more 
conceited and actually 
yone can and loves to tell comante 


people fee 
medic, that know ver\ 
little. Ever 


doctor failed and the curandero e 


of how the 
ffected a cure. At the same 
average Latin American is pragmatic es 

reasons why Servicio programs should als 


time, the 
One of the 
curative medicine is that it is about the wee way the 
the patient that iat he is 
illustrate, in Temuco, Chile, a bad whooping cough epidemic 
1951. Fortunat de. health authorities were in 

accinate a large number of children and arre 


There 
Herre is 


nature. 
stress 


can show he knows wl 


started in 


epidemic in a graphic fashion 
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doubt in the minds of most mothers in that town that the part of any public health program, relations between staff 


doctor is a good man to know when whooping cough threatens. members and the public tend to be good. Conversely, in those 


And this faith spreads to other inoculations as well; BCG | situ: vhere curative functions are grudgingly accepted, 
V being carried out with a high degree of co- or avoided entirely, interpersonal relations are poor, and 
opt public health programs are much less successful. 

‘he satisfaction of the patient in receiving a ssi health 


service which he or she wants, and the satisfz action of the V. General Anthropological Conclusions 


nurse in offering a service the public desires, seem 1 


he applied context proved to be an excellent testing 


a} 
to promote an atmosphere in which suspicion ial tension are : . 
ground for a number of anthropological concepts and 


educed to a minimum, and in which, as a Consequence, really 


premises. It indicated, to the satisfaction of those who par- 
tici in the work, that certain fundamental theoretical 
and field techniques of anthropology can be put to 


rood preventive measures can be effected. In the Cerro Baron 
araiso, Chile, where there is frank iti 


that curative is just as important as preventive 1 


elp solve the human problems involved in technical 


where no sick child is ever turned away, more . . 
baby” h rams of the type here described, and that simulta- 
the visits are “well baby” visits where the mother . 
heir own validity is further strengthened. Five gen- 
t child tor a routine check up ° ¢ 
oe seh . eral concepts or methodologies have been singled out for 
If the premise is accepted that in the sg run better worl discussion 
health will come from preventive medicine, the fact must also Ty : 
; . x (1). Functionalism. ‘The real meaning of the concept of 
be recognized that in Latin America, at least, a sizeable abl 
ee + ; | ~ulture as a functional unit is nowhere more forcibly brough 
umount of curative services must be available to deve the Custture : 
oleh ae . out than in the study of the introduction of western European 
ential for a preventive program. 
technologies and ideas to lesser developed parts of the world 
em of good interpersonal relationships between . 
; ‘he aie : ip In terms of a public health program, it means that health 
members and patients turned out also to be : 
eee ‘ [See and sanitation are not isolated parts of the life of a whole 
ced with the question of relative emphasis placed on cur 4 
A | 


veople. They are related to ae cation, to social security, to 
economic productivity, distribution of income, city planning, 
and a great many other things. Changes in the level of healtl 
in any given place may result from improvements in the 
aspects of culture ~ mentioned ; ‘conrernely, changes that 


a RE : can be brought about by planned activity are limited by anc 
hypothesis advanced to explain this situation was rooted in , 
: a ; dependent upon the changes occurring simultaneously or those 
class structure - In Latin American countries 

1 ae that can be brought about in these related aspects. In the 
Indian ons one finds that educate 

. se of public health programs in Latin America it was foun 


that there has been a considerable tendency to plan programs 


eit eRe ea as isolated units, without taking into consideration the limita- 
nature to an inferior existence, able of bein 

tions imposed by other aspects of culture, such as availability 
ssimilated as useful members of natio first glance se 

nae . of trained personnel, soci structure of local peoples, economic 

t as if in countries where th ns prevail ‘ 

ability of a community to support health services, patterns of 


f interpersonal relationship ras ver OT 
or interpersonal reiationsnips was generally poor. 


work and travel, and the like. The fallacy of this point of 


z subsequent work in E] Salvador, Ecuador, and view ay be illustrated by a specific project. In this case, 

— I > ay parent that th S tentative id n¢ g was carried out with greater care and thought than 
nold or the social gulfs ae Ba y others. There was recognition that a successful pub 

country, and yet doctors and nurses on on¢ program oS to a very considerable extent on 


ther, appeared generall; 
other, appeared generally to g 


the general economic level of the people. ‘There was 
along well. Tensions and frictions seemed much less marked recognition that training in home economics and practical 


in Cok mbia, where the socio-economic le vel is much farming were integral factors which would contribute to the 

anc wher class ditt te Ou success of the program. It was decided, therefore, to work in 
ative hypothesis—a should tested-—— an area where it would be possible to have the cooperation 
s that in those countries where there is frank recognition that of another agency which was carrying out grass-roots work 


r a long time to come curative medicine must be an inte ; } ; 
r a long time to come curative medicine must be an in in agriculture and home economics. Experimental gardens 


were set up. 1ing in home was introduced. A 
t The importance of understanding the basic cultural nises oO] | It] t hl; } d 
1e9 nos x S ve > 2 

sale x health programs is emphasized by comparing ¢@!th post was establis ied, and arrangements were made to 


bring a aaliis and nurse several times a week to this small 
village for both preventive and curative medicine. 


picture with that of India. In the latter 
are said to be “more concerned with health 
illness, and prev i f disease is thought to | 
portance than the nt of disease.” In the pre 

system of medicin “there has always been a strong emphasis on th 
prevention of dis ease.” (Carl E. Taylor, “Hindu Medic 
India’s Health,” The Atlantic, Vol. 190, No. 1, July, 1952, pp. 38-42, made it became apparent that certain cultural characteristics 

r 


Hindu 


Nevertheless, in spite of such planning—excellent as far 
; as it went—when a complete ethnographical analysis was 


Quotations from pp. 39 and 42 respectively.) A public health p in this village render it unlikely that some of the main projects 
based iargely Or yreventive edicir e presi mably wi and a : 
ft 5 , medicine presumably would stand a wil] have any great permanent degree of success. The keystone 
greater chance for success in this cultural milieu than in Latin 5 : ; eter Sug 
America. of the environmental sanitation phase of the work consisted 


— 


1edicine, and 
tive versus preventive medicine. VV hen the initial studies wer 
made in Mexico, Colombia, Peru, and Brazil, significant di 
ferences in the quality of these relationships were noted. To 
llustrate, in Brazil there seemed to be a closer understandin 
all 
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of a privy campaign. Slabs for pit privies were cast locally, 
and given to each of the 100-odd houses in the village. It was 
expected that with this preliminary aid, within several months 
most of the slabs would be in place in back yards with the 
householder bearing the cost of installation. Nevertheless, six 
months later less than half the slabs had been put in use. The 
majority were still lying against the front of the houses where 
they had been placed, overgrown with weeds, and apparently 
forgotten by the householders! What are possible reasons for 
this situation ? 

A census of this village of 600 people revealed the following 
facts: The village is highly unstable in terms of social organi- 
zation. About half the inhabitants have lived there for five 
years or less. They do not consider themselves to be really 
permanent members of the community, but rather are migrat- 
ing from one part of the country to another, stopping off here 
temporarily while awaiting the opportunity to move on. They 
feel no attachment to the community, no stake in its future, 
and have no interest in making capital investments in some- 
thing they may not be around to enjoy. A measure of the 
social disorganization of the village and of the transitory 
nature of the population is the fact that five professional 
prostitudes ply their trade, an unbelievable figure in compari- 
son with the average settled Latin American village. 

Level of income likewise is depressed. Land is marginal, 
wages are low, and nearly everyone must think carefull) 
about each expenditure, weighing alternative purchases to de- 
termine maximum enjoyment or utility. The least expensive 
houses in this village are worth from $18 to $35. Instructions 
for building of privies are fairly precise, and the cost is about 
$10. This means that people who know very little about en- 
vironmental sanitation and whose cultural background does 
not allow them to understand or realize the importance of 
pit privies, are being asked to make an investment of from 


homes. 


25 percent to 50 percent of the total value of their 
It is quite obvious that most of these lower income families can 
never be persuaded to make an investment of this magnitude. 

From the census it was also discovered that a considerable 
number of people in this community live rent-free in the 
homes they occupy. The owners are away for extended lengths 
of time, or have migrated to other places but have kept their 
old homes. They permit relatives or friends to occupy the 
dwellings in order to have them cared for. Since the actual 
inhabitants are not the owners, and might be put out on a 
moment’s notice, they are unwilling to spend a relatively 
enormous sum to build a privy. And since the owners are 
absent they have little incentive to make such a capital invest- 
ment when they will not be around to take advantage of it. 


It is too early to report the outcome of this privy program, 
but at present the chances for success seem rather slim. 


(2). Cultural Relativism. Few concepts of anthropology 
have received more attention in recent years than that of cul- 
tural relativism. Emphasis has been on the innate “right’’ of 
peoples to do things in their own way, to avoid judging the 
ways of one group by values of another. Quite apart from 
moral implications, an awareness of the significance of cul- 
tural relativity should be an essential tool of all persons 
engaged in planning or carrying out technical aid programs 
in cultures other than their own. North Americans are par- 


ticularly guilty of assuming that if something works well in 
the United States it will work equally well elsewhere, and 
that it will be 


“vood” for those persons lucky enough to be 
exposed to it. Data from El Salvador reveal how this philoso- 
phy not only unjustly “judges” long-standing and essentially 
“good” practices (by current North American standards) but 
also may defeat the desired ends of a particular program. 


About 15 years ago several Salvadorean doctors were 
brought to the United States under the auspices of private 
foundations for training in public health. In the United States 
at that time it was considered best practice to feed infants 
on a regular schedule—every three or four hours. This sched- 
ule became a part of public health teaching and practice in 
Salvador. Today one of the primary considerations of home 
visiting public nurses in El Salvador is to urge the mother 
nurse her infant every three hours. This was observed to be 
almost a matter of religious faith, and it was implied that it 
a child were not well the trouble was that it was not bei: 


fed regularly. In most homes there were no clocks, and 


many even if there had been the mothers would have bee: 
unable to read them. The idea of feeding a child every thre: 
hours goes directly against the child-nursing pattern in Latin 
American countries, where it is customary to pick up and 
feed a baby whenever it demands attention. Nevertheless, 
the nurses hammered away on this point, the mothers looked 
embarrassed and uncomfortable, and the rapport which should 
exist between nurse and patient was endangered—ironicall) 
enough doctors now say a child should be fed when it wants 
to be fed! So, with the best of intentions this American pat- 
tern has produced unfavorable results in El] Salvador. Had 
mothers been permitted to follow their natural inclination 
they would have done essentially the right thing, the nurse 
could have devoted her time to other matters, and a more 
fruitful and friendly relationship might have been established.’ 


(3). Creole Culture. Gillin’s concept of Creole culture, as 
an emergent major variety of Western Civilization, in which 
the individual cultures ‘seem to have a common general 
framework and a common tone which enables them to be 
seen collectively as a cultural design distinctive from that of 
other varieties of Western Civilization” has met with a mixed 
reception from anthropologists.® Insofar as the data of this 
paper are concerned, they appear to bear out Gillin’s hypothe 
sis. The “common general framework and common tone’”’ 
which characterizes the nature of folk medicine in all Spanish 
America, at least, if not also Brazil, is striking. The extent of 
this unity is illustrated by the fact that knowledge of folk 
medicine patterns in any one (or several) Spanish-American 
countries made it possible to work immediately and effectivel\ 
in countries where no anthropological data were available. 
Likewise, the action patterns of people in all countries studied, 
from top Servicio personnel to patients, seem to fall well 
within a “common general framework and common tone.” 
Under similar circumstances people in Mexico react veri 
much like those in Colombia or Chile, a reaction in many 
cases very different from that which would be engendered 
by the same situation in the United States. Comparative 


5. This example also illustrates the concept of functionalism. 


6. John Gillin, “Modern Latin American Culture,” Social Forces, 
25 :243-48, 1947, p. 244. 
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of our data impressed us with the similarities from our knowledge of contemporary Latin American cultures 


plateau, uneven in profile, relatively 


u to country much n many years of be compared to a 
ly conce 1 in one had done. Cor zh in some points and low in others, but altogether covering 
ly the local differe important than most aspects of human life. This plateau is the result of 


> had expected. innumerable studies, some extensive, others intensive, some 


tn rficial, others penetrating, some recent, others old, but 
m listinctive of anthropological tools. It appears to together forming a fairly solid base, a useful jumping-off 
ve been utilized in the applied field to a lesser extent than point for the analysis of a wide variety of specific problems. 
nn thranolomcal techniques. As held workers * The existence of the broad base of generalized data made it 
ie net the most distinctive contribution of 1 I ble for field anthropologists to concentrate on the lacuna 
] +] pplication of the comparative method in the printed record, the specific data which bore upon the 
tical problem. Thouch worthwhile data were health problem as outlined. Thus, in a very short time—1 
( data which in themselves contribut trom one to two months in each country—1it was po ible to 
the functionine of cach local vrocram. the maior id come to meaningful conclusions. Furthermore, the san 
the ¢ ti t t] ne fre generalized anthropological sources that were useful for 
mmon stimuli in varied cultural settines. The evider health program would have served equally well if the problem 
I varied cultura in evid ( I i 
F int san lc had been stated in terms of agriculture, housing, educ 
; tly t or any of the other fields in which technical aid program 
being carried out 
1: . . . 
Our experiences indicate that many types of applied re- 
ue i \ c +h may be carried out in far less time than anthropologists 
usually believe, if the investigation is made in an area in 
i which the preliminary spadework has been done, and if thi 
} 1 } . . . . . 
It ot preliminary spadework is of the eralized all-inclusive tyy 
ex Ce Chis does not imply that all applied anthropology will be in : 
( ( of tl the nature of spot studies, of ‘‘quickies.”” The need for long- 
science. range, painstaking analysis is just as great as ever. It does 
( 
<) ee Justification for Generalized Anthropolog mean, however, that relatively few anthropologists working 
* 
H} r) lk of exist throp: under favorable conditions can produce results much more | 
ld | thered with no blems in rapidly than many persons believe. And it emphasizes t! 
than t re to descril c DOssI fact that field workers, oriented toward the current rage of 
le the 1 of life of the peopl 1 questi method problematical studies, should not be led to slight the tradi 
called—has been increasingly criticized in tional anthropological obligation of gathering as much dat 
llustrative of anthropologists’ | of as possible on all aspects of the culture under investigation. 
What the merits « criticism, and so1 This broad base of accumulated scientific capital, this bod) 


inly justified, the existing mass of accumulated Latin of generalized data painstakingly acquired, must of necessity 


American data of a generalized nature, pointed toward n continue to be the anthropologist’s stock-in-trade, his in 


blem, made possible significant research in a sur- pensable working tool. The accumulation of these basic facts, 

h time gh our knowledge of Latin of theoretical concepts and operational procedures, is 

\ ] . ] ( 
\mer culture patterns is pitiably small in an absolute dynamic enterprise in that a final goal can never be reached. 


sense, it is relatively great compared to that for most other ‘The discovery, classification and interpretation of new facts 
arts of the world. For problems connected with technical merely points the way to continuing research. Simultaneously, 

rograms many of these data are particularly good, for however, this process makes possible the solution of technical 
attention has been focused on problems of steadily increasing complexity and variety, and 
] 


non-Indian peoples—precisely those who are consequently of expanding utility in the practical or applied 


most concerned with international ald. Today, the stat o! context. 
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thi I. Introduction 
There are two small islands off the east coast of Canada 
ides whose inhabitants make a livelihood by traditional fishing 
ng techniques. Since World War II they have been greatly 
doe disturbed by the encroachment of American and Canadian 
” draggers onto the local fishing grounds. ‘These reas are 
gs motor-driven boats 60 to 90 feet in length which fish with a 
large bag-like net that is towed along the sea bed. At about 
” the same time the draggers appeared off the islands the fish 
j : catches of the local fishermen began decline, the cost of 
” fishing equipment to rise, and the price of fish to fall. 
aaa In Britain, Europe, the United States and Canada, during 
. the past century the dragger (or trawler) technique of fish 
lie ing has gradually superseded schooner and inshore hook-and- 
a line fishing. In some cases this change has been accompanied 
Z by the centralization of fish-processing ports and the gradual 
= disappearance of small fishing villages. Dragger fishing ha 
oe been strenuously opposed by fishermen who use hook-and-line 
ss techniques. In Canada this operation has been strong enough 
Sad to restrict the operation of Canadian draggers. 
and The purposes of this study, made in 1950, were: 
lied 


isolated communities which may 


in the near future experience rapid technological change. 


|. To investigate some 


lo analyze the reasons for the local fishermen’s hostility 


toward a particular technological change, namely, the intro 


duction a the dragger. 


3. To consider the process and effects of past technological 
change on the islands. 


To predict the process and effects of the possible intro- 
duction to and adoption of the dragger by the islands’ fishing 


industry. 


* The author would like to express his sincere thanks to the Rocke- 
feller Foundation through its division of Social Science for pro- 
viding the funds for this study, and also to members of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology, Cornell University, with whom 
he worked, and to whom he owes much as teachers and friends. 
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ogical Change: 


Some Effects on Three Canadian Fishing Villages 


Richardson* 


II. General Description of the Islands 


islands from the nearest mainland town, one 
bad road (now being rebuilt) 


To reach the 


travel 30 miles over a 


must 
and then take a ferry through a sea passage made dangerous 
by strong currents, a large rise and fall of tide and, at times 


impassably rough water. The ferry operates only in good 
italic and during daylight hours. 

A large part of the population is descended from Englis! 
came to the islands 200 year 


nuch fro1 


speaking settlers who almost 


s have not changed 


escription attached to a map made in 1872. 


ago. In appearance the island 
d 


“The 


quality, much 
», through the whole Island, on the water Syd 


N.W. & S.E. stony 
1 


ellow 


(main) island is of a mittling 


of wat d Viz 


hut 


and covered with the kinds 
3etch, 
aw no ne there fit for his Majestys use.” 


birch, spruces and some fir, 


islands are now partly covered with second growth 
and much of the land that was cleared for farming i 


There are three communities of about 


timber, 
unused and overgrown. 
500 people each. 

The 


fishing. 


predominant form of subsistence on the islands 1 


This 


numbers of people in various jobs. 


may be shown by the following estimate of the 2 


appro 
approx 


The numbers are 
mate — many people have several different occupations 


vhich they practice at the same or at different times of the 

Occupations No. of persons 
Fishermen 250 
Persons connected with processing the fish. 140 
Farmers 26 
Store keepers 17 
School teachers 7 
Ferrymen 6 
Lighthouse keepers 5 
Miscellaneous 49 


Total 


= 
— | 
| 500 


Apart from the lighthouse keepers, some of the farmers, 


nd the ferrymen (say 20 jobs), about 96 percent of all forms 
of subsistence are directly or indirectly dependent on the 
fishing industr 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


Fishing Techniques 


Some of the common characterist the fishing methods 


(a) the 


grounds used are 


lome ports; (D) the nsher- 
m their home ports for more than 


tvpically from 30 


cvasoline engines d 
ring netting, all fishi: 

hing profits are divided « 
owner of the bo 


» the running costs of engi 


months 


4 


I 
make landfall on the return trip. 


Navigation is by dead reckoning using CoRIpAss and soundings. 


The following techniques used in rh] 
from least to most complex in tet m 
cooperation required: 

Number of 1 
T echniq required 
Drailing 1-2) 
Han 2! 200 
Line t in 2} 
These me 
5-7 also us 
fishin 
Weir fishing 10 20 } technique 
important source of income but will 
lis paper as it is probably not threatened 


obster season lasts for six months during 


- other fishing in progress. It requires 


two men to work as partners. 

In deciding what type of fishing technique he will use 
fishern will be guided by a number of factors. Some of 
these are 1) the season of the year and the type of fish on 


the ¢ grounds; (b) the investment required for different types 


fishing. Wh 


largest profits tend to come from the type of fishing 


1 fishing is good and oy are high, the 
requiring 


the highest investment. When fishing is poo pete prices low, 


a profit over and above the initial 
i 


na 


and the chances of gaining 


and current investment become more risky, techniques t 
require a minimum investment are more likely to be chosen; 
(c) the price obtainable for the different kinds of fish; (d) 
he type or types of fishing the person most enjoys; (e) the 


fishing; (f) the type of fishing 


ills learned when he began 
that is dominant in his community; (g) the type of equip- 


ment owned by his family and the money available for buying 


equ uipment. 
Each communit 


of fishing and to use certain grounds. Even when it is known 


y has tended to specialize in a certain type 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


that fishing is very good on one ground, fishermen who do not 
customarily use that ground will not encroach on the area. 
This division of fishing grounds and methods is long estab- 
lished and accepted. 

Cod, haddock, 


caught, but they are found on the local fishing grounds for 


pollack and hake are the principal fish 


yart of the year only, so the annual cycle of fishing is organized 


to best take advantage of the seasonal movements of the fish, 


Processing the Fish on the Islands 
There are three main forms of organization which de: 
with the processing of the fish after they have been caught an 
taken ashore from the boats. These are local fish buyers, su 
idiary fish factories owned by large outside corporations, an 


a Cooperative Society, which are represented in the thre 


communities on the two islands in the following numbers: 


Local Outside Owned 
Coops Fish Buyers Fish Factories 
Afton l 4 (0) 
Fairhaven 0) ] Z 
Nereton 0 6 0 
In the following description of these organizations the 
focus is on the social aspects of the plants. 
Local Fish Buyers. The fish plants owned by the fish buyer 
They are long, low sheds built 
it angles to the shore line with one end of the shed 
r onto the shore road, and the 


are very similar in appearance. 


other end hanging out 
over the water supported by heavy pilings. The boats land 
at the outer ends of the shed where the fish 
After being Ape in the sheds 


their catches 
weighed and sorted. 


} 


fish are either marketed fresh, dried, or pickled. 


The businesses are run by local feaallies and often remaii 
in the same family for several generations. Operating in con- 
junction with the fish business, there is usually a general stor 
and a gasoline and oil service station which are normally rut 
by members of the immediate family or close relatives. 
The social structure of the fish plants has three levels 
At the head is a member of the family who owns the 
business. His main functions are to find and maintain markets 
for the fish, deal with the fishermen in establishing contractual 
relations to insure that the plant will receive as far as possibl 
the required supplies of fish throughout the season, hire the 
help necessary for running the plant, handle the financial 
aspects of the business, and comply with relevant government 


In his role as liaison with the outside world, he 


regulation 
often has to leave the community on business trips. 

2. The shed foreman supervises the work operations. H: 
works along 
of the firm when the owner is absent, and weighs in the fis! 
as they are taken out of the boats. The shed foreman is gen- 
erally a year-round job that is paid on a weekly rather than 
hourly basis. As a rule he was formerly either a worker in the 


with the shed workers, looks after the interests 


plant or a fisherman. 

There are usually from three to five shed workers under 
the supervision of the foreman. Their work is seasonal and 
lasts from about May to October. While the plant is closed 
helping 


down the men have other activities such as lobstering, 

on farms, and doing odd jobs. One of the incentives to take 
these jobs is that if they work the required number of days 


y 
| 
18 
t 
t 
t 
: used on the islands are: fishin: 
inshore, within 10 to 151 l t 
men are rarely away fro d I 
six to 12 hours; (c) the boats used are Zi to ( 
+5 feet in length and are power | \ 
is done by hook-and-line; (e) fis 
~ 4 + 
share basis, the usual practice bei 
to pick as his partner either a relative or the best availabl 
fisherman. The owner takes two-thirds and the partner one ( 
third of the profits and shard fuc! } 
and bait, when bought; (f) du=__—<cr HE 
the fishing grounds and to t 
t 
\ 
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per year they can obtain unemployment insurance for which 
few other workers on the islands are eligible. The regular 
working hours are 7 a.m. to noon and | p.m. to 5 p.m., six 
days a week, although the hours and quantity of work are 
to some extent determined by the fluctuations in the volume 
of fish landed. When heavy catches are landed the men have 
to work overtime in order to get the fish dressed and prevent 
their quality from deteriorating. During bad weather when 
the fishermen are not at sea the shed workers are kept busy 
kenching pickled fish, drying and packing the fish, cleaning 
the sheds, and preparing the fish by-products. The job is 
regarded locally as disagreeable. After a while it becomes 
dificult for the workers to rid themselves of the smell of fish; 
working with knives results in cuts which are likely to get 
poisoned, and the repetitious tasks of gutting, cleaning, or 
splitting the fish are not relished. 

Outside Owned Fish Factories. ‘he external appearance 
of these factories is similar to but larger than the locally- 


canned chicken 


11C 
a 


owned fish plants. Their chief product is 


haddie, but they also produce smoked finnan haddie, dried 


fish, and the by-products of liver oil, fish meal, hake sounds, 
and fish skins. The present factories have been operative on 
the islands for about 30 years. 

In summarizing the social organization of the factories, only 
the main differences between them and the locally-owned fish 
plants will be described. 

1. The organizations are directed by local men who have 
worked up to the position of manager. ‘They carry out policies 


made by the head office of the companies, and have little to 


do with the finding and maintenance of markets for the fish. 

2. In addition to the shed foreman who supervises the 
dressing of the fish there is a senior foreman who supervises 
the canning operations. 

3. About 25 men are employed to dress the fish, manu 
facture by-products, and do some of the canning operations. 
About 20 women pick the cooked fish meat from the bones, 
and pack and weigh cans. Apart from a greater division of 
job operations, the working conditions are similar to those 
of the locally-owned fish plants. In neither the factories nor 
locally-owned plants is there much possibility of promotions 
for the workers, who are not unionized and have no formal 
collective representation. 

In addition to the line of organization there are a few stati 
jobs such as bookkeeper, trucker, and manager of a locally- 
owned store. 

The Cooperative. The Cooperative was organized in 1945 
by the local minister as a marketing organization and supplier 
of gear for its members. A credit union was also started but 
was disbanded for lack of support. 

The product of the Coop is dried fish. The processing of 
the fish is organized very differently from the other fish plants. 
Traditionally, all the fishermen on the islands dressed, pickled, 
and dried their own fish. The selling of the fish was an annual 
event that took place at the end of the fishing season. From 
about 1914 on the fishermen began selling the fish directly 
out of their boats to locally-established fish buyers. This pro- 
vided a weekly instead of a single annual cash income, and 
also saved the fishermen the time and labor of dressing their 
own fish. The Cooperative members still follow the tradi- 
tional practice and dress and pickle their fish in small pri- 
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vately-owned “‘fish stands,’’ which are small sheds facing 
onto the shore road at the heads of wharves where the fish 
can be discharged from the boats. The members bring their 
pickled fish to a large shed owned by the Coop where they 
are dried, packed, and stored until they are trucked off the 
islands to the parent organization which handles the market- 
ing operation. 
Largely due to the failure of the credit union, the lack of 
working capital is a serious handicap for the Coop. Prior 
to joining the Coop the members were accustomed to being 
paid weekly for their fish. At the beginning of the season when 
money is most needed, the Coop cannot obtain cash for the 
fish until they have been marketed by the parent organiza- 
tion. Therefore there is a lag between the time members hand 
in their fish and the time they are paid, which the Coop en- 
deavors to reduce by borrowing from the parent organization. 
‘The Afton Coop has 44 members or about half the fisher- 
men in the community. Twenty-five of the 29 seine fisher- 
men who work in crews of five to seven men are members, 
and two of the main leaders in the Coop are also the heads 
of seine crews. Predominantly the Coop members are the 
younger men. 
The Coop is organized formally in the following way: 
1. Nine directors are elected by the members. They direct 
and supervise the business of the Coop and any salaried em- 
ployees, make policy decisions, and report their activities to 
the membership. 
2. The president and vice-president are elected by and 
from the board of directors. The president presides at meet- 
ings and represents the Coop when necessary, and the vice- 
president takes over these functions in his absence. 
3. A secretary-treasurer is appointed by the president. All 
the Coop officers are fishermen with the exception of the 
minister who was the founder and first president. A salaried 
manager runs the general store which is financed by the Coop, 
and supervises the work of two paid men who carry out the 
drying and packing of the fish. He reports to the directors 
at their monthly meetings. 
Personal Relationships in the Fishing Industry 
Cooperation and Competition Among Fishermen. ‘There 
is a strong tradition of cooperation among fishermen in times 
of danger and loss, and in the safeguarding and recovery of 
gear. A fishing boat which has broken down at sea will be 
towed back into port by another fishing boat and no salvage 
money or fee will be demanded. If a boat is lost in a storm 
or by fire, the other fishermen will contribute toward a new 
boat. This mutual help does much to mitigate the risks anc 
dangers inherent in fishing. 
To my knowledge the only sustained economic cooperation 
among fishermen now practised on the islands is the partner- 
ship in the different types of fishing, and the Cooperative. 
In 1939 the fishermen at Fairhaven formed a union undet 
the leadership of one of their members. They went on strike 
for a week and refused to sel] their fish to the local buyers 
because the fish prices offered in Fairhaven were below the 
outside prices. After this, fish prices began to improve. A year 
later few fishermen would pay dues and the union was subse 
quently disbanded. 
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Associations 

ivities are related closely to the annual fishing 

the summer months the fishermen work long 
social activity is at its lowest ebb. Most social 
' nlace during the winter months when storms 
hort days, and cold bring fishing almost to a standstill. The 
in men’ iati are the Masons, The Interna- 
+r of Odd Fellows, and the Canadian Legion. 


Their degree work and social activities provide widespread 
training in social leadership and involve much visiting be- 
tween comn rach association has a high ratio of 


ers to the total membership and the annual elections of 


officers give a variety of men experience in the different status 
positions. Although social and organizational activities pre- 
associations organize material and financial aid 


ve suffered losses; they are closely related to 
1 activities, and have some measure of political influ- 
ence. The duties of the leaders of the associations bring them 


in contact with a number of people off the islands 


The Church 


The Baptist and Church of Christ Disciples are the two 
leading religious denominations. The church doctrine stresses 
(a) refusal to recognize human pe are in the church; (b) 
that churcl are independent in local affairs; (c) that 
although the pastor and deacons form the church committee, 


ey have no authority except that delegated to them by the 


congregation; (d) that the pastor is considered a member of 


church and is a discipline. “The ministers 
on the islands who have become important secular leaders 
have not done so by virtue of any authority derived from 


their church office. Ministers brought up in towns do not 


nt to the islands easy, and some difficulty has 
been experienced in finding and keeping ministers for the 
island churches. The deacons take over the church affairs in 


inister. 


Government 
The trend away from local toward centralized government 
slowly depriving local government of its powers. 


s of local government have remained unchanged 


ame since 1880. However, most of these offices today are 


] 
i¢ 


little more than titles and few people on the islands know 


1e names of those who hold office. Some of the changes that 
have occurred in local government are: (1) supplementation 
of law enforcement of the loc: : authorities by Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, who are ed in when the local constables 
require assistance; (2) nec of the local justice of 
the peace and the trial of any cases on the islands; (3) less 
control of the allocation and spending of tax monies for public 
works, schools, and social security benefits. 


Education 

As soon as boys reach the age at which they may legally 
eave school, they are faced with a difficult decision. If they 
stop school and go into fishing they can begin earning money 
and quickly achieve a man’s status. On the other hand, 
they remain at school for further education they may lose 
touch with their friends who have become fishermen, delay 
the attainment of adult status, and later must leave the islands 


to obtain vocational training. Advanced education and voca- 


j | 
| 
} 
ZU F. 
There have been a few attempts to start 
unions in order to form a marketing Coop. A number of 4 
j reasons were offered for these failures. (1) Lack of business ,¢ } of 
exnerionce amono the fishermen. (2) Oppo- |} 1 
fish plants. (3) The lack of 
trust between fisher] that others might be . t} 
getting away with something or making more out of it. T] t Si 
initial success of the one Coop is largely attributed to the ft di 
fact that the founder iS © is trusted St 
: by the fishermen and who does not obtain large financial gain in 
from the leadership. W 
In each community one or two men have the title of “high 
line is a “hard 
fisherman” wl ew venture 
maintains a high level of catch. Considerable prestige is 
attached to being “highline” and there is great competition 
among the fishermen to achieve and maintain the title. The 
holder also, of course, has the largest current income. Rivalry [iis 
among the fishermen to get the best catches is a source of a 
unending interest and discussion. If the fisherman lacks th 
ambition to be “high-line” he will sleep instead of going 
tT 
fishing when the weather looks bad, or when he does not feel 
like getting up. The fishermen’s working hours are dictated 
only by the tides, the accepted principle that no one fishes on 
Sunday, and his need 
i 
{though the buyers 
ire Im competition with each other and have independent 
Dusinesses, they cooperate informally In a number Of ways 
such as formulating g¢ fish to buyer 
business problems. This cooperation takes place within each d 
community and to a lesser extent among the island con ( 
munities. Informally, the local fish inspector does much of | 
the liaison work am cent development has the absence of the ml 
been the joint own buverc of the equip t 
ment necessary for the s and arti- ( 
: 
ficial dryers for salt fish. 
1a 
The fish = : 
an ring th 
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tional training also mean that the boys will almost certainly 
settle away from the islands where there are few occupations 
open besides fishing. In a school photograph of the 11th and 
2th grades taken in 1915, at apes attendance was not re- 


-d by law, of the 34 in the photograph one member of 


( 
1 


ass counted only four who had remained on the islands. 
Some of the present leaders are men who finished school 
during the depression when there was insufficient money to 
support their further education away from the islands. Some 
indication of the choice of future vocation comes from essays 
written in 1950 by pupils between the 4th and 7th grades in 
one of the schools on ‘“‘What I Am Going to Be When I Grow 
Up.” Not one of the boys chose fishing as a vocation. 
Leadership 

The leaders on the islands were identified by the following 
methods: interviewing ; holders of formal offices in the organi- 

ions; content analysis of the county newspaper; interviews 
with men who were called on to represent their communities 
or the islands, many of whom are not fishermen. These lea: 


€ 
fall into two groups. (1) The older group of men, aged from 
} 


40 to 60, who serve as representatives and ambassa 


the islands. (2) A younger group who play roles in the 


ternal affairs of the isla nds, especially in the men’s associ: 


all 


The aaah of working hours and the lack of con- 


tacts outside the islands are handicaps to the fishermen attain- 
ing leadership positions as compared to those in occupations 
such as fish buying. 
Patterns of Cooperation 

There is considerable evidence to indicate that for social 
purposes, the islanders have an ability to function in and 
among fairly complex organizations, and that there is a highly 
develope 
looked for examples of cooperation other than those shown 
terned social interaction. The most complex attempt 
learned of was an unsuccessful effort to start a hospital 
the islands. The description of this attempt and the use of 


d type of informal communication on the islands. I 


a stimulus in interviewing were a valuable means 
by which to learn of people’s sentiments concerning the poten- 
tial ability of the islands to cooperate on an economic basis. 
Fishermen who have left the community experience great 
difficulty in adjusting to work schedules dictated by factory 


organization or business requirements, as well as to working 
under supervision. 

The evidence summarized in this article supports the 
hypothesis that economic p oagbirata on the islands is carried 
out most frequently by the primary family and with close 


relatives, and that outside of family cooperation fishermen 


little experience or skill in economic cooperation. 


II. Some Economic, Technological, and 
Social Trends on the Islands During 
the Last Century 
ECONOMIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS 
It is beyond the scope of this study to give all the evidence 


upon which the following trends are based. However, the 
summary on the following page indicates the chronological 


| 


sequence of events and the results and reactions to some of 


the major changes on the islands. 
There are a number of important technological changes 
which I do not fit into the chronological summary but which 
ee be included. These are: 
. Changes resulting from government regulation of the 
Pee industry; for example, the closing or reorganization 
of factories res ulting x from the government conservation policy 


Cal tching 4 of smi all lol ysters. 


of prohibiting th 
2. The Lascatel use of trucks and automobiles which wa 
closely related to the improvement of roads. 

The growth in the number of large-scale centrally- 
located merchants who use as local salesmen the mail-order 
catalogue and trucks converted into travelling stores. 

The incr 

The combination of the hospital in Bristol and car 
transportation which have led to the increased use of spe- 


eased use of fish by-products. 


cialized medical facilities on the mainland, and a growing 
anxiety about the lack of these facilities on the islands. 

6. The introduction of small cold-storage plants in Afto 
and Fairhaven. 

There has been a shift from a subsistence to an import 
export type of economy, with a resulting decrease in the use 
of local resources (with the exception of fish) and an increase 
in the use of imported finished goods bought for cash. Also 
during this century the increase in what islanders feel are 
their material needs has been far greater than their — 
to make and earn sufficient to cover these needs. These changes 
have made the islands more dependent on the economy of 
North America and more vulnerable to suffering and hardship 
in the event of another depression. 

Changes in the k 
type of fish products demanded have made 


cation of markets, in modes of transporta 
tion, and in the 
the geographical location of the islands more of a liability 
than an asset. In the days when the principal markets were 
in Central America and the United States, when the fish 
product was dried and salted, and when transportation con- 
sisted of locally-built and manned schooners, the islands occu- 
pied one of the most favorable positions in Eastern Canada. 
Specialization of marketing by large-scale Canadian exporters 
with agents and contacts in Central America, and the use of 
large steam cargo vessels, forced the island fish dealers to 
send their fish to major seaports for export. The imposition 
of higher tariffs on fish by the United States, the growth of 
Canadian and United States fresh fish markets, the centrali- 
zation of large fish-processing plants, and the use of fast land 
transportation all resulted in increasing quantities of island 
fish being transported by truck across on the ferry to large 
mainland fish-distribution centers. The time factor is of great 
importance with fresh fish, and delays caused by bad weathe: 
and the resultant stoppage of ferry service puts the islands 
at a disadvantage to the mainland fishing communities. Con- 
sequently marketing of fish has become a specialist job held 
by the fish plant owners and managers; in the case of the 
Coop it is held by the parent organization. The gro wth of 
the fresh fish market and decline of the salt fish market |} 
decreased the amount of fish processing required on the islands. 
There has been increased mechanization and capital invest- 
ment in gear per fisherman, as evidenced in the introductic 
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“ECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 
Summary of Some of the Main Technological Cha 
on the Islands 


Form of Change 


e with develo 


inning fa ctory 


(Ne reton ) 


(Small sailing 


Tw Oo autom biles on the i 


1 soldering of 


superseded by automatic seale1 
from the island 


Hydroelectric power line: 


States and returning with most of the income earned. More 
money is leaving the islands in the form of taxes and there 


has been an inere endence on government payments 

uch as social s y benefits, public works, and services. 
‘his has had important consequences for local leadership. 

past 40 years there has been a boom-and-bust 

type iness cycle on the islands, corresponding closely to 

larger world economic trends. The booms coincided with the 

Cw Vi rid wars. Moreover, there are considerable yearly 


fluctuations in the quantity of fish caught, with some evidence 
that these follow a cyclical pattern. This cycle naturally can 


mitigate or intensify « business depression. There are a num- 
ber of fishermen today in their fifties and sixties who have 


RESULTS AND REACTION TO THE CHANGE 
REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS 


Ga isolin Engine 


Greatly reduced time and labor involved in getting 
o and from the fishing grounds 
Increased the season’s catch of two fishermen approximately 


C ( V 
fourfold (between 1900 and 1950). 
Increased the fishermen’s capital, running, and maintenance 
yvenses. Enabled men with less physical strength to become 


Gas engine first used only as an auxiliary source of power. 
Boats with engines used to tow sailing boats in absence of 
wind or with adverse wind and currents. 

It took some time before fishermen developed skill in 
maintaining, and repairing engines. 

The first men who adopted engines markedly increased 
catches (especially drailers). 

Engines made the return of the fishermen less uncertain 
and allowed more time for fishing and for leisure. 


Early Sentiments Towards Engines 


The noise of the 


e engines would scare away the fish. 


Engines were al! right in good weather, but no use in 


1 weather. 


Recent Sentiments 

The engine say las the fishing. Men would not have stood 
much longer f > long hours and back-breaking work of 
fishing engines. 

The engine has spoiled the fishermen. Now they don’t 


seem to have any sense of ob lig ration. 
lutroduction 

Engine was seen and bought by a fisherman on a visit to 
tne states. 


Automatic sealer did the work of seven hand solderers. 


One of the basic necessities, for a large number of modern 
household appliances known to exist in the cities through the 
media of cas, visiting and movies. 


QO 


F 
of engines and power line haulers. This has cut down the fi 
time needed for the boats to get to and from the fishing hi 
grounds and to carry out the fishing operation. But the fixed tl 
costs have thereby been increased. An important consequence W 
has been the technological displacement of manpower, which ce 
has been compensated for by emigration and having smaller p) 
1 } ] +} 
families. A number of changes have also occurred in the 
investment, savings, and income patterns. An_ increasin; 
mount of outside capital has been invested in the islands, le 
but a decreasing proportion of the profits made by local men e 
has been reinvested on the islands. The tightening of United W 
States immigration laws has stopped a former widespread 
practice among fishermen of obtaining seasonal work in h 
Dat 
Prior to 1845 ‘Trading outside the islands done with visit | 
ing sailing packets. Barter principally used. t 
1. 184 First store in Fairhaven. 
Early 19 cent. Shipbuilding slowly developed. Large i 
creas pment of U.S. and West 
Indies trade. 
Mid. 19 cent. Coasting trade with U.S. developed. | 
1860-75 Direct trade to W. Indies wax 
waned. (Dried fish). Increased volume « 
fishing schooners. 
1880's Lobster fisheries begin to be developed foi 
commercial purposes. 
1384 Leliegrapn service to Afton installed. | 
1880's First c(i in operation on the 
island. 
mainland Canadian port. Carried by sailing 
1905 First gasoline engines installed in fishing hb, iii 
boats. 
1910-191, last fishing vessel stopped operat rom 
islands. [I fishing boats stopped 
operation before the vessels did). Vessel 
continued to be used for freighting fish. 
191: Fich conning fectary onens at Fairhaven. 
919 Last sailing vessel built on the islands. > 
LILI Fishing vessels revived after World War | 
but only operated until 1923. 
ca. 1925 cans in fish factories wa 
192¢ eing carried 
| 
7 
company at Bristol. 
1928 installed. 


in 
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fished during both world wars and who on both occasions 
have made large profits. Some of these profits were spent, but 
there are a few families with savings of $10,000 and more 
which have been placed largely in war bonds and savings 
certificates, for the owners are very reluctant to invest in any 
project that contains a measure of risk. 

Profits during the World War II period permitted a very 
rapid rise in the standard of living, and this period lasted 
long enough for the high standards ef living to become well 
established. Additional consequences of the wartime prosperity 
were these: 

1. There was increased concentration on fishing as a liveli- 
hood and an accelerated trend away from traditional activities 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 
Summary of Some of the Main Technological Changes 
on the Islands 


Date Form of Change 


1930 Automobile engines installed in boats. 


1930 - 35 One-day public transport service began be- 


tween Bristol and the islands. 


1939 - 40 Trucking fresh fish from the islands begins 


to displace carrying the fish by boat. 


1942 Power hauler installed on line trawling 
boats. Used many years earlier for hauling 
lobster traps. 


1944 Last boat carrying fresh fish to largest fish 
company in Bristol stops running. 


1944 - 5 


First artificial fish dryers installed. 


ca. 1940 on Rapid increase in use of the following home 
appliances: electric washing machines, oil- 
burning stoves for cooking and heating, and 
radios. Some refrigerators and vacuum 
cleaners. Rapid increase in number of pri- 


vate cars. 


Post World 
War II 


Radio and telephones introduced and oper- 
ated by men who received necessary training 
in the armed services. 


A large new road on the peninsula. 


At present in 
construction 


23 


such as growing vegetables, keeping a cow, and cutting fire- 
wood. The traditional activities were a safeguard against 
economic depression in the larger economy. 

2. Many parents, fearing another depression, provided 
their children with education and training for occupations 
other than fishing. This meant that their children would 
probably leave the islands for good. 

3. Although buyers and fishermen prospered, workers in 
the fish plants, who individually have little or no bargaining 
power and who are not unionized, have had a relatively small 
increase in income since 1939. The wages and conditions in 
the fish factories probably reinforce the fisherman’s dislike 
of becoming a wage earner. 


RESULTS AND REACTION TO THE CHANGE 
REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS 


Automobile engines gave boats more speed, reduced travel- 
ling time, and allowed owners to reach the fishing grounds 
first, to run trawl undisturbed, pick a place to fish. Engines 
cheap second-hand. 


Trucks returning to islands sought return freights and 
encouraged import of goods to islands. Increasingly good land 
transportation an impetus to fresh-fish trade. Trucks cheaper 
to operate and faster than boats. Required roads on peninsula 
b 


and islands to be of passable condition. Greatly increased 


ferry trafic to and from mainland. 


One previous unsuccessful attempt at installation. Installa- 
tion made because one of fishing partners damaged a shoulder. 
First users laughed at by fishermen. When found that device 
saved about one hour in hauling trawl and cut out heavy 
physical work, power hauler within one year was installed 
in most Nereton boats. 


Previous to dryers, fish were sun-dried and sent to large 
mainland port where final drying was performed. Introduc- 
tion of artificial driers increased local profits as drying process 
completed on islands. Driers seen in Fisherman’s Magazine 
which had been developed by Department of Fisheries research 
engineer. He supervised installation on the islands. 
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“17 1 1 } 
met would still be present. In addition there would be tl 
problem of crew selection, and the distribution 2 t 

membership of the profits obtained by the work of a few 1 

] } 
1 us 

na on ( 


| i 
om 
i i 
} 
draggers al fish-processing pot 
If a r were to | ced by yuyers, t 
+ ] ] ] +} y 
cert i commerce tactol we ¢ 
policy of its operations 
ki] ] | 
| mos skill crey a\ { l 
order to ut best and to protect the large investn ] 
1 could wi DI expel men f1 
] chos +] t rest 


t cann da goods ¢ pet sported trom the 1 n 
] } t | 
D) should be pointed out that these development 
n tl one-company tow! 


CHANGES THE DRAGGER WOULD BRING TO THI 
PRESENT FISHING INDUSTRY 


kis 
The draggers would require crew ot six to 10 me 
instead Of the present ene! island p ctice ¢ ne to 
Doat 


lave to live for lon: 


] 


= 


periods aboard 


the draggers away from the home port, and stay at sea for 


be dressed and iced-down 


+. All fish except redfish would 


at sea instead of at the island fish-processing plants as is the 


present practice. Because dressing the fish is now one of the 

major tasks in the fish plants, to add this job to the dragger 

shermen’s duties would cause considerable unemployment 


mong the workers in the island fish plants. This unemploy- 
accentuated when the draggers 
les at ports away from the islands. 


The dragger would enable a smaller number of men to 


obtain a far larger catch than do present techniques. On 
the other hand, larger catches per man would be essential to 


pay the increased capital investment per fisherman. If, as 
seems quite possible, the number of draggers increased too 


rapidly and they did not land the fish at the islands, the 


ulting unemployment might lead to depopulation of the 
lands. If, however, steps were taken for the local readoption 


of plants and for gradual reinvestment in draggers instead of 


J 

inshore type fishing boats, the changeover might not be so 
disruptive 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE DRAGGER 
CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO PREVIOUS 
TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES 


yme of the conditions that facilitated previous techno 


logical changes may be difficult to achieve, for example: 
!. Immediate gains in profits were obtained by the intro 
} 
In the case of the dragger the people 


on the islands associated its first introduction (by outsiders) 


there may have been for the dragger fishermen after they left 
the local ground 
' 
2. a ological have usually been introduced by 


eaders in the community. ‘he dragger may be introduced by 
a large outside company which would be likely to lead to 
considerably hostile rather than a friendly reception. 


vould cause radical change in tl 


lers’ social life which at present fits round the complex 


laily and annual fishing cycle. With the completion of th 


new mainland road, the axis of social activities may well shift 
to the nearest mainland town. Social activi- 
ties here would require less active participation; for example, 
i meal in a restaurant followed by a movie, instead of a home 
cooked supper followed by a quilting party. 


+. Expansion of local fish factories would present special 


problems. Workers in the island fish plants now have low 
ocial economic status. Also, the fishermen experience great 
difficulty in adjusting to a factory routine. These factors will 


] 
| 


lead to difficulties if the canning factories are expanded and a 


large number of fishermen become unemployed. Unionization 
of the workers would be likely. 

There appears to be a relationship between previous 
technological changes on the islands and the business cycle. 
Ihe introduction of change has been most successful in times 
of prosperity when the change is a minimum threat to others’ 


subsistence. The dragger was introduced at a time when 


business decline was expected. 


ac 


SO 


26 F 
able to raise $9,000 for the initial capital of the venture EEE, ee: ee 
which started at the peak of the last boom in fishing. It would [ie 
almost certainly be imp ssible for them to raise $30,000 now periods ot up toa week. ; R 
even if they so desired. If they were able to obtain a loan ee 
th 
m 
l 
l a al 
1 
n al 
e | su 
0! 
yf to 
the outside-owned companies fitted out a swordfish boat. ‘The di 
r Is! 
ta 
| 
in 
n ve 
Ww 
n to 
positions. al 
b. To mak profit, the dragger would hay o fis of 
throughout the year. If the dragger fished for high-price fish, 
it would operate locally for only four months of the year. he 
During the remainder of the year it would be absent follow th 
the fish migrations. ] i i 
: = eric ae with losses, whereas there was no way of seeing what gains 
c. It would not be economical to return to the islands ‘i 
each trip, so the dragger would put in to the nearest port wit st 
facilities for fish processing. For instance, catches of redfis} 
would probably be landed in or ciose to the United States. 
d. So tar draggers have been prontably operated almo 
entirely to catch high-price fish. However, an experimental 
dragger is being built in Canada to fish for hake, a low-price es 1 
fish used on the islands for canning. If the experimental hak« Sous pen ee 
dragger proves successful, this type might be adopted on the ? 
islands. and th ead ta large expansion of the present ( oOo 
island canning factories. Fairhaven appears to be the best H 
location for this expansion, for it has two outside-owned fish 
canneries with capital resources. It has the best harbor, which th 
aitnough now siited up could be made usable removin su 
the present breakwaters at the mouth of the bay and allowin 
Currents to remove the silt. Since they are not hich!s 
; = 
= 
2. New skills would be acquired in handling mechanized +(e 


to 
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VI. Conclusion 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


It would seem that the optimum type of dragger for fish- 
ing on the local grounds would have to be modified to suit 
the complex of other factors that have been discussed. This 


modification may well take the form of a boat of less than 


70 feet in length, operating on a more flexible annual cycle 
and using a number of additional techniques that exploit the 
different types of fish as they come to the locality. Boats 


such as these are being successfully operated on several eastern 
Canadian fishing grounds. 

In this study I have focused attention on the dragger. In 
order to place this focus in a more over-all perspective, I want 
to suggest some forms of subsistence that could supplement 


dragger fishing or the present form of fishing. The working 


out of any of these ideas, which has already started on the 


islands, would require specialized knowledge and experimen 
tation with the 
on the islands 


full support and consultation of 


|. If the new road is completed there should be an increas 
At present there are 
very limited facilities for tourists and considerable investment 


in the number of tourists to the islands 


would be neces 
to attract them. 
There are a large number of tuna close to the island 
nd tuna fishing could be developed into a tourist sport. Some 
of the present forms of fishing would also be suitable for sport. 
Tuna fishing might also be developed on a commercial 
basis and one of the existing fish plants used for canning 


4. If the fresh-fis 
and transportation facilities should be extended and a co 
storage plant established. 


market continues to expand, processing 


5. Part of the fish caught could be used as feed in raisit 
nimals on the islands. 

6. Home industries making goods for the tourist trade 
could be expanded. A small group is now engaged in this trad 


and could sell more than it is able to make. 


SOME REASONS FOR THE LOCAL FISHERMEN’ 
HOSTILITY TOWARD THE DRAGGER 

A number of reasons for the islanders’ hostility toward 
the dragger have been suggested. Here I shall restate and 
summarize these reasons in more general terms. 


1. On the islands the very little information avai 
concerning the dragger is fragmentary and sometimes in- 
accurate. On the other hand the islanders have no satisfactory 
source of information off the islands which can answer the 


types of questions they would like to ask, and there are some 


sary to provide accommodations of an order 


questions which 


This lack 
information is a source of anxiety to the fishermen. 
2. Much of the anxiety engendered by the factors of falling 


fish prices, falling catches, and increasing gear costs have been 


at present cannot be answered. 


transferred to the draggers, which are a more concrete and 


immediate object on which to focus hostility. 

There are few alternatives to fishing as a means of 
subsistence; the islanders believe there are none. It is thought 
that the dragger is depleting the locally available fish and 


thererore 1s perceived as a major threat to the islanders’ sub- 


tence. 

4. The introduction of the dragger would lead to a severe 
disruption of the present social, economic, and technological 
equilibrium. 

5. The islanders fear that the introduction of the dragger 
would lead to unemployment and that the equipment now in 
use on the islands would be rendered obsolete. 
from the dragger would 
and the poverty of 


7. The islanders fear that profits 
increase the wealth of the already rich 


the already poor. 


SOME GENERAL STATEMENTS CONCERNING 
THE TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGES INVESTIGATED 
ON THE ISLANDS 


1. The islands show considerable variation in the speed 
with which they will adopt a particular technological change. 
Technology related to domestic affairs is accepted more 
quickly than technology related to the fishing industry. The 
more the particular technological change disturbs the exist- 
ing patterns of social and economic organization, the greater 
is the resistance to the change. 

2. Changes in the economy external to the islands are pro- 
ducing pressures to change the system of production on the 
islands 
3. One of the crucial factors in bringing about the pre- 
that the adoption of the dragger 


} 


dicted chain of changes i 
would end the present practice of the 


fishermen owning their 
own tools of production. This change in possession of the 
tools of production from the indivi _. to the company or 
corpore ition is considered | the Webb being r a crucial 


‘vol a and one of f the main factors 


point in the industrial 1 
responsible for the birth 1 of trade unions. 

4. In the past when change was introduced to the islands 
the skills of the local technicians could modify the newly 
technology to best fit local + eds. With the nar- 
kills avai ‘il ible on the islands 


introduced 
rowing of the range of technical 
and the increasing amc of the new technological 
changes introduced to the islands, adaption of new technology 
to fit local needs has become increasingly difficult. 


1. Webb, Sydney and Beatrice, The History of Trade Unionism, 
24-25. 
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Technology, Credit, and Culture 
in an Indian Village 
David G. Mandelbaum 


Nilgiri Hills are slow. Partly because draught animals are no longer necessary 


I 
hich affect villagers in South fo -chnology and partly because the expansion 
Kota vill intersper cultivation has reduced the pasture land 
ts of the Nilgiri er of cattle has decreased. This has sharply 
ed t caste-like diy ply of organic fertilizers which are necessary 
for the iron for a good crop yield of grain. Moreover potato cultivation 
wl they provid d ls the use of artificial fertilizers that must be paid for 
ly fixed contributions. From tl in cash, which the Kota can only get through potato culti- 
lo carcas and s dairy vation 
t t] procured Kota cultivators, credit is essential for their 
nd from th ‘rations. Some Kota have utilized the Govern- 
le, they receiy red cooperative credit association. But as not un- 
ot its ow 1appens elsewhere in India, the Kota villager has 
I ( fr found the bureaucratic organization of these credit 
Kota family had a numl ratives too rigid, so he has not used this service regularly 
( ipplied with Kota products dg rates of interest charged. 
‘ only that Kota f n il Kota villager dependent on the supply and 
I that one of its % ad price of fertilizers; he is also dependent on the supply and 
Ifill the expected reciprocal price of food grains in the local ration shop. The food ration- 
t Tatty ni ing system operates even in the smallest Kota hamlet, and the 
’ = int nts tae ! villager must take the kind of grain allotted to his ration shop. 
Bi st cases the In the past few years of mounting inflation, however, his 
t th the ent Bad vill money has been able to buy less food than before. 
The rush of recent change has also weakened the internal 
' t Kota he B: 'ag2 cohesion of the village. Formerly, a villager who transgressed 
to tools with which the traditional patterns would be subjected by the other vil- 
: nis J t] lagers to the sanction of non-cooperation. This sanction was 
baie tir 1 serious penalty in intratribal as well as intertribal affairs 
cerest village Ind because an individual could not make a living alone even if 
he we ble to withstand the psychological hardship of social 
S the wit isolati Most econor operations require the work of a 
1 Ord. SCOnOm team of villagers; a man who cannot work as part of a team 
1 or tl In rec has little chance of earning a livelihood. Now, however, a 
I can stand alone economically because there are many 
: on “ lowlanders available for hire as laborers. The number of 
, ssionaries, and migrants from those in the Kota village of Kolmel who have broken with 
Hindu and Muslim—have — some of the old traditions and have ignored the displeasure 
a ent of tl of the conservative villagers has grown to such an extent that 
: the village is now divided into two factions. The members 
of one faction do not interdine or cooperate ot worship with 
th ibers of the other faction. The old unity of the village 
; s against other groups is no longer manifest. 
oe In place of the old economic dependence on the supply of 
acti Badaga grain, the Kota villager is now dependent on the 
supply of fertilizer available from the factory, on the pur- 
icy concentrated on growing chasing power of his money, on the vagaries of supply in the 
ration shop. The great difference lies not in the fact of 
Consider tiem to be a real economic dependence but in the fact that formerly the Kota 
sancti foog grains with the Cash had some control over the peoples on whom they were de- 
i pendent. They have no control over the peoples and forces 
ate on whom they are presently dependent. This frustration has 
— made for greater hostilities between Kota and Badaga as well 
im Rae as between conservative and reform factions within the vil- 
the Department of Anthropology fs 
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How to Recognize an 
ndian Heal 


th i roblem 


H. De Lien and J. Nixon Hadley* 


That there is no necessary relationship between race, cul- 
ture and language is well American 
Indian citizen of these United States of _— rica. The Indian 


may be so by descent, by culture, or by language, with no 


demonstrated in 


causal relation between, and any or all 1 may be mixed with 


non-Indian elements. For these and other reasons, it is not 


easy to categorize the Indian. Of whom are we speaking when 


yrbidity, birth and death rates are reported for the American 


aking 200 or more languages 
h 


There are over 200 tribes spe 
living under diverse conditions of geography, climate, cul- 
ure, linguistics, acculturation, economic sy ait and integra- 

Jnited States. All 
categorized as Indian. Over and above the original 
terminological error of Christopher Columbus—that he had 


tion within the general population of the 


arrived at the Indies by traveling west and that the inhabitants 
of the new land were Indians—is the confusion as to what 


precisely is meant by this erroneously named “Indian.” To 


add confusion er to confound the searcher after facts re- 
irding the “Indian,” there is the biological Indian discov- 
ered by Columbus and later by the anthropologists, the cul- 
tural or ethnic Indian 
the political Indian by the politicians, the legal Indian by 


he eligible Indian 


by the anthropologists and ethnologists, 


Congress, legislatures and by the courts, t 
1 


by the bureaucrats and the health problem Indian by all of 


the above, plus ‘“‘authorities’” among the medical and allied 


professions. 


When the “Indian,” 


A 
quantum of Indian blood, he is no longer strictly Indian but 


genetically speaking, has less than 4/4 
an admixture of races, anyone of which 
His physical traits may 
or caucasoid, negroid, 


an individual with 
may characterize the individual. 
have “Indian” or mongoloid attributes, 
or any conceivable combination of these racial stocks and, 
lepending on the degree of dominance, he may be classified 
as predominantly any one of these. 

“Indian” who “lives” like an 
caucasoid, negroid 


The cultural or ethnic 
Indian among the 200 plus tribes can be of 


or mongoloid racial derivation or a combination. In Ameri- 


} 


can history, there are recorded a number of cases such as 


* Dr. De Lien is with the Special Technical and Economic Mission, 
ECA, and Mr. Hadley is Chief Statistician, Branch of Health 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


Senecas, 


tured by the 
adult refused to leave the pe 
was culturally identified. Others such as Cynthia Ann Parker 


biological kin but 


Mary Jemison who as a child was cay 
ple with whom she 


and as an 


among the oman s ater rejoined their 
he tribes. There were also such men as 


-kwourth who voluntarily joined the Crow tri 


left descendants in t 
James Bec 
Even more rec 


cently, caucasoids are known who enrolled as 


Indians in some tribes prior to the closing of the rolls, recog- 


nizing certain advantages to such membership in the disposi 
tion or control of natural resources. It follows, therefore, that 
an enumeration by degree of blood will not cover the cultural 
Indian. 

Through education, the political Indian knows that his 
vote used as an Indian bloc is a potent political weapon. 
Proper or improper exercise of this franchise can control some 
of the politicians as well as affect other fields such as health, 


he expense 


welfare and eligibility for additional services at t 
of the Federal Government. In the political field, a pro- 
fessional Indian h: 
Italian or 


cultivating. It is quite pos ssible that some of these professional 


as developed who resembles the professional 


Scandinavian or whatever bloc has a vote worth 


Indians are included as Indians only in their own stump 


peeches. 
The legal status of the Indian is ambiguous: for example 
the history of the United States, Negros 


fought 


at one period 
were made “Indian” by law in certain tribes whic 
with the South in the Civil War. Also several hundred suits 


re pending before the Indian Claims Commission in which 


Indian tribes are seeking to recover large sums from 
United States Government. A number of hitherto undeclared 
‘Indians” will seek to return or to ac- 


of possible 


and unenumerated ‘ 
quire tribal membership because recoveries. The 
legal status is the more complicated because there has never 
been an overall legal definition of an “Indian.’ 

This leads to the problem of the identified, eligible Indian 
who, because of administrative and management needs, must 
regulations and orders governing services 


him. Under certain conditions 


conform to laws, 
available or not available to 
the Indian may be eligible for mec seis and he 
as those acquired because of residence on an Indian r 


serv: 
tion, enrollment in a tribe ed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, attendance at a Federally-operated school. Con- 


versely if certain other conditions obtain he is not eligible. 
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Furthermore, the same individual may be eligible for certain 


services but not for others. 

The hea!th problem Indian is rapidly becoming identifiable 
through the medium of scientific and other literature charac- 
terized by all types of statements with or without attached 
statistical data. Obviously, one cannot consolidate unrelated 
data derived from several of the categories identified above. 
Variations in the boundaries of the groups covered would 
render such a method useless for accurate analysis, interpre- 


tation, measuring trends, and for health programming. The 


term “Indian” as commonly used is so bicad that for public 
health 


plines, generally, i 


purposes and m«¢ ethods as well as in comparable disci- 


vith which this paper 
ral scussion, comments, suggestions 


> hez provien n Indi: 


in ohbtainine iahle hacic da ] lw: m 
existing in reliable Dasic data ind applying methods 


of analysis and interpretation so as to demonstrate what is 
needed to make the material valid. Accurate data relating to 
morbidity, birth and mortality rates are generally not avail- 
able at the health unit, the agency, the state or federal levels. 
The following letter illustrates the confusion existing at 
state ar d level 
In reply to your request for sound material on th 
morbidity and mortality rates agency by agency, I regre 
to state that there is no sound material available 
“There are two main reasons for the lack of sound, vital 
itisti 
1. Confus s to the number of Indians in th 
' \ are not reported to this 
office or any cent! the agenc 
Census of state. The 1940 Censu 


es the number of Indians in the state as less than 75,000. 
The Office of Indian Affairs has estimated the numbe1 
er 100.00 ). 


Che 1930 Cens ives the number as nearly 100,000 
According to the Bureau of Census figures, there had oc- 
curred a decrease of approximately 30 percent between 
1930 and 1940 

‘Accord to t estimate of the Off f Indian Af- 
fairs, there had occurred an increase of amoral 20 


‘The State Department of Health likewise is having 


difficult in determininoe orbiditi ality rz 
himcuity in determining morbidity an¢ mortality rates 


the Indians. The Chief of the Division of Vital 


s rece inquired of me if we had available more 
accurate data relative to the Indian popula tion. The fol- 
lowing will illustrate their difficulty: 

Birth rat 
For the state as a whole 23 
I or [ndi ins 
employing 1940 Census figures 
employing estimate 15;7 


“They feel definitely that the birth rate among the 
Indians is higher than that for the state as a whole. They 
are therefore employing the figures of the 1940 Census in 
determining the various rates among the Indians. 


“T inquired of the Superintendent of the Agency if he 
had information relative to the distribution of the Indians 
within the countries. His reply was that no such informa- 


tion was availa i 


‘As with the total Indian population, there are no data 
available as to the number of Indians eligible for care 
under the health activities of the Indian Service. One- 
b lo 0 yds are eligible 
bloods within another agency.” 


quarter within one agency and one-half 


Data on health and population related to the health prob- 
lem Indian are remarkable for their paucity. However, this 
does not mean that the best in statistical methods should not 
be applied to such data that are available and that continuing 
efforts should not be made to improve the recording and 
accumulation of basic and sound health material related to 
the Indian. Prior to 1948, a statistical division existed within 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs which was inadequately staffed. 
Nevertheless, it 
morass of statistical half-truths with which the Bureau found 
itself confronted. Progress was made with the development 

Hospital Records Manual and a number of forms for 
reporting morbidity and mortality data. Hospital in-patient 
= were completed for each patient and forwarded to the 
tabulating and analysis. The 


wreige pted to bring some order out of the 


Yentral Office for punching, 
Ses obtained therefrom was to be made available to 
and recapitulated an- 


the field stations at regular intervals 


nually. These data and certain other information were placed 
on the punch or pee ieee cards which are now on file but 
ed and analyzed. In the meantime, the 


used to 


have not been process 
hospital record manual is outmoded and the codes 
identify the disease or condition for which hospital admission 


was necessary are obsolete. 


Beginning in 1950, a vital records program was authorized 
is hoped will be continued until data already avail- 
ssified, consolidated and analyzed. Once 
it will be 


which it 
able are properly ‘cla 
this task is completed, possible to provide data of 
some significance and foundation for use generally and for 
special health purposes related to the health problem Indian. 
Until such information is available, statements regarding the 
health problem Indian from whatever source should be sub- 


jected to the closest scientific scrutiny. 


ecessity for careful evaluation, the 
In 1945, 600 


samples withdrawn to be sub- 


To demonstrate the n 
following survey is cited: ) students at one of 
the Indian schools had blood 
jected to the Klein and Kahn tests. Proper controls were not 
established and 171 individuals were reported as having posi- 
The local 


papers immediately headlined the high venereal disease rate 


tive blood findings indicating existence of syphilis. 


and paraded their moral indignation that such conditions 
existed. Subsequent re-examinations with the blood being 
tested at two state laboratories reduced the number of positive 


findings to 22. The facts were not properly determined be- 


fore the public was advised incorrectly that a serious health 
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condition existed at the school. This poorly conducted survey 
created suspicion and distrust and was a definite disservice to 
the “Indian.” 


It is advisable to be ultra cautious in accepting pronounce- 
ments of self-styled authorities, or doctors who become spe- 
cialists in such matters by self-acclamation to serve their own 
special interests: for example, one medical “authority” on 
Indians repeatedly stated that Indians did not have cancer 
despite the presence in an Indian Service hospital in his com- 
munity of a number of definitely diagnosed cancer cases. The 
death rate from cancer reported for 1948 Indians was 55.3 
per 100,000.! This rate is considerably lower than that of 
the non-Indian citizens but there are many factors which 
may be responsible, such as an estimated average age of death 
of Indians of 25 years, incomplete reporting and inadequate 
knowledge of the total number of Indians needed to make 
proper rate calculations. Statements that Indians do not have 
diabetes, goiter, heart disease, suffer from pain, or do not 
have insanity are without scientific foundation. As properly 
controlled studies are beginning to demonstrate, the health 
problem Indian is subject to the ills and difficulties related 
to socio-economic conditions, diet and contact with disease 
closely paralleling that of the non-Indian subject to com- 
parable environment and habits of living. 

At present, very little material is readily available to the 
student desiring statistical data on health and population 
among Indians in the United States. ‘The National Office 
of Vital Statistics? publishes annually the total number of 
Indian births and deaths by state of residence, and crude birth 
and death rates for Indians for the United States only,’ the 
rates being based on estimates of population furnished by the 
Bureau of the Census. The Bureau of the Census does not 
attempt to make estimates of Indian population by states nor, 
since the cessation of publication of the “Statistical Supple- 
ment” to the Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs” in 1945, are such data readily available from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs.4 


Causes of specific mortality rates for Indians for the years 
1940 and 1945 were also published by NOVS in the “Mor- 
tality Summaries for the United States, 1941-1945.” It is 
probable that this report will not be repeated for at least one 
more year. NOVS does publish deaths from selected causes 
without rates each year.° But no detailed analysis of natality 
statistics for Indians has been published by NOVS, and the 
BIA does not publish any regularly recurrent statistics on 
mortality, natality or morbidity. 

1. Vital Statistics of the United States, 1948, NOVS, Public Health 
Service, FSA (Indian rate not published). 
2. Referred to hereafter as NOVS. 

“Deaths by Urban and Rural Areas and by Race: United States, 
Each Division and State, 1948,” and “Births by Urban and Rural 
Areas and by Race: U.S., Each Division and State, 1948,” Vital 
Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 35, Nos. 2 and 5, National Office of 
Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, FSA. 
+. Referred to hereafter as BIA. 

5. Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 27, Nos. 14-51, NOVS, 
Public Health Service, FSA. 

6. “United States, Summary of Vital Statistics, 1948,” Vital Statistics 
Special Reports, Vol. 34, No. 50, NOVS, Public Health Service, 
FSA. 


Use of Substitute Sources 


Under these circumstances, the student of Indian health 
conditions is obliged either to request the preparation of 
special tabulation by NOVS which involves delay and extra 
cost, or attempt to draw his material from other sources. 
Fortunately, the Indian population of the United States is 
so distributed that certain states containing a large propor- 
tion of the total Indian population of the United States have 
non-white populations which are almost exclusively Indian. 

An examination of 1940 population data’ shows six states 
containing 43.3 percent of the total Indian population of the 
United States to have the following distribution of their non- 
white population: 


TABLE | 


Total Total 

Non-white Indian Percent 

State Population Population Indian 
Arizona 72,469 55,076 76.0 
Montana 18,988 16,841 88.7 
Nevada 6,217 4,747 76.4 
New Mexico 39,506 34,510 $7.4 
North Dakota 10,471 10,114 96.6 


South Dakota 23,886 23,347 97.7 


TOTAL 171,537 144,635 84.3 


Similar data for the 1950 census are not yet available. 
However, it is anticipated that, with the possible exception 
of Arizona, proportions will be approximately the same in 
1950 as in 1940. Under these circumstances, non-white data 
for these six states should approximate Indian data. 

Where data are available on a three-way race breakdown, 
a closer approximation is possible. In 10 states, the non-white 
races exclusive of the Negro (referred to varyingly as “Othe 
Races” or ‘““Minor Races” in various tabulations of Census 
or NOVS) are almost exclusively Indian. Their population 
in 19408 was: 


TABLE II 


Total Total 

Minor Races Indian Percent 

State Population Population Indian 
\rizona 57,476 55,076 95.8 
Minnesota 13,390 12,528 93.6 
Montana 17,868 16,841 94.3 
Nevada 5,553 4,747 $5.5 
New Mexico 34,334 34,510 99.1 
North Carolina 22,690 22,546 99.4 
North Dakota 10,270 10,114 98.5 
Oklahoma 63,357 63,125 99.6 
South Dakota 23,412 23,347 99.7 
Wisconsin 12,677 12,265 96.8 
261,527 255,099 97.5 


The Indian population of these 10 states represent 76.4 
percent of the total Indian population of the United States. 


7. “Characteristics of the Non-white Population by Race,” Sixteenth 
Census of the United States: 1940, Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. 


8. Ibid. 
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TABLE III 


lrea Percent of Indian Percent of Rural Non- 
Infant Car Matched ( ; Matched 
1 Stat 68.3 92.6} 
40.2 41.8 
Cal nia 85.5 72.9 14 
Colorad 88.9 80.015 
Idal 82.6 81.5 1° 
lov 50.01 
K 100.0 100.01 
Mai 77.4 50.0! 
Mic 90.2 86.12 
Mi t 95.7 96.1 
Mont 90.7 91.8 
Nebras} 84.2 $2.5 


J acksor 
Aroost 


na, 


South Dakot 80.¢ 79.7 ¢ 

Utal 52.5 43.8 

Vashi 79.8 72.22 

Wi ) 91.9 89.2 

Wyomir 83.5 $.22 

)i cl ( res f 

cl tat whicl 
~onstant en n dat 
Indian poy mil 


1e number of deaths 


including further su 


non-white population of th 


percent or more Inc 


nades, vaveras, Del Norte, El Dorado, Hum- 
ike, Lassen, Mariposa, Mendocino, Modoc, Mono, 


, and Tuolumne Counties. 


im, Bonday, Clearwater, Idaho 


Lewis, Nez Perce, Owyhee, Ponn, and Sho 


County. 
10k, Hancock, Somerset and Washington Counties. 
Antrim, Arenac, Baraga, Charlevoix, Chaloggan 
Yelta, Emmet, Gogelic, Grand Travers 


lla, Kalkasha, Lellanan, Luce, Machinac, Menominee, 


aukee, Oceana, Otsega and Schoolcraft Counties. 


in and St. Lawrence Counties. 


and Swan Countries. 


23 a erokee, Delaware, Dewey, Haskell, Mayes, Ottawa 
Roger Mills and Woodward Counties. 

24. Amy, Douglas, Harvey, Jefferson, Josephine, Klamath, Lincoln, 
Tillamock, Um atilla and Wasco Counties. 

25. Duchesna, Juab, Piute, San Juan, Uintah and Washington 
Counties. 

26. Clallam, Ferry, Grays Harbor Island, Mason, Okanagon, Pend 
Oreille, San Juan, Skagit, Wahkiatum and Whatcon Countie 

27. Fremont County 


32 FY 
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ference in calculation of rates or ratios. To a certain extent, 


and at the loss of the ability to measure time trends accurately, 


the use of data consolic everal years can compensate 
for But under an) ion of Indian 
health statistics must caz » dangers involved 
n interpretation from such a of cases. 


Accuracy of Reporting 


Another point to be kept constantly in mind is the matte 


i} + viiat 


of accuracy of di 


pared originally to show the degree of under-registration o 


Indian births in 1940. It is to be noted that for the United 
approximately one-third of all Ind 


ed within the 
il 


ures are not yet ¢ 
Test. It is believed that 


gistration is available. However, it can be readily establish 


1e reported infant mortality rate is extremely high, and 


it is logical to assume that among the u 1 Dirt many 
die without registration of either birth or death 
It is also prol able that cause-of-deat reporting Is s] p- 


t 
shod and inaccurate in many of the cases that are registered. 


Again, the situation is improving. I‘wenty years ago, it was 


a common practice to allow the reservation superi 
} ] bh cer 
ne aeatn cel 
n individual 


ind ) ON 

ibited out 


quested to assign a cause for a case that o¢ 
away and for which he has only hearsay evi 


supplemented by a previous hospital record. In many : 
stances, he will indicate “cause unknown” but in others will 
hazard a “probably” such and such; and who can determine 


ject to an unknown percentage of error Ni rher than for other 


groups in the United States 


effect o re-Sex Composition of Populatio 
Ef f Ag Com{ f Population 


Another point to be kept in mind in analysis of Indian 
rates is the differences in the age-sex composition of the Indian 


it 


population and the general United States population. A 


ier proportion of the total Indian population is 


ounger age groups than any ¢ 
States. Although the high inf 
pensates for this, the larger number younger persons in 


age groups with low death r 
} 

the Indian crude death rate.’ 

28. For a fuller discussion of Indian registration, see “Registration 
of Vital Events Among Indians,” op. cit. supra. 


29. For fuller discussion, see “Births and Deaths by Specified Race: 
U.S., Each Division and State, 1944,” Vital Statistics—Special Re 
ports, Vol. 25, No. 11, NOVS, Public Health Service, FSA. 
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Field Methods and Techniques: 


Reciy 


rocity as 


Field Technique 


Rosalie Hankey Wax* 


anti hropologists often embarke ed on 


it not unlike that of adolescent primi 
into the tribe. In solitary agony, sup- 
wise sayings of their an sietenirgs cal 


‘ial and mysterious ord sal. 


field experience was not 


sat deal of good field work and inter 
1alogous to the developmental experi- 


which all social scientists must ex 


her than vicariously. 


advice given today is confusing and, 


, may hinder rather than aid the 


thorities, Margaret 


in which 

sessary. Obvi- 

( relative worth 


stay long. If, on the other hand, he wants to obsérve a religion 
ceremony forbid by the authorities, or to find out who 


mitted some act regarded as criminal by the authorities 


have to remain in the field a long time. In any ca 

the length of time required to obtain data that informant 
re reluctant to give depends on m different factors, o1 
of the mos tant being sheer good luck 

Another 1 t question concerns the efficacy of rappo 
Some anthropologists spend much time and energy developir 
friendly relationship with ; others hold that sucl 
effort can be a waste of time 

I do not believe tl this question can be answered cat 
gorically. While it is true that some information will be giver 
freely only to inquirers who are liked and trusted, a great 
deal of communication = etween human beings, whether in field 


in ordinary life, takes cae on a neutral or eve 


“4 
Inexperienced field workers sometimes err in 


tatements of friendly informants whom the 
ble than those of offensiv: 
or less engaging individuals. In point of fact, the latter may 


or more valua 


> 9c Mare 
like aS more trutntul 


ive more significant intormation, 


humans, tend to conceal unpleasan 
and, conversely, delight in telling the bitter truth to thos 


os Wax is Assistant Professor of Anthropology in the College 
at the University of Chicage 


1 ‘Mattie Mead, “Native Languages as Field-Work Tools 
Imerican Anthropologist, Vol. 41, No. 2, p. 198 


— dislike.2 On this question of rapport one can therefore 
fer the not particularly helpful suggestion that a person with 

informa > he friendly or hostile, than a person lacking 

insight at ‘tie in months, even though the truth be pre- 


ient ae er in a few hours learn more from one 


sented to him daily written in letters of fire. 
Many readers will differ with this somewhat exaggerated 


contention and point to the magnificent ethnological contribu- 
tions of men who lived on amicable if not intimate terms with 


their subjects for many years. Here, however, it should be 
emphasized that the information gained by Hearn, Codring 
ton, Malinowski, and others 
long residence among a foreign people or of amicable rela- 
tions with them. Numerous colonial administrators, mission- 
and less respectable expatriates have lived fo: 
long periods and on excellent terms with foreign peoples 


vas not primarily a result of 


aries, traders 


without learning much about them. The difference between 


the great professional and non-professional ethnologists and 
the ethnological 
standing, and insight. While it cannot be denied that time 
and rapport contribute to the development of these valuable 


qualities, they do not inevitably create them. 


is chiefly one of interest, under- 


The questions briefly discussed above resemble much of the 
current advice given inexperienced field workers, in that the 
are attempts to answer two simple but important questions 
The first: “How does one get an informant to talk?” The 
second: “If one gets an informant to talk, how does one tell 
truth from misinformation or falsehood?” The main object 
of this paper is to suggest that the field worker may get what 

* wants more efficiently by stating these questions differently 


by himself (and subsequently answering) the 


questions: ‘“Why should anybody in this group bother to talk 
to me? Why should this man take time out from his work, 
gambling, or pleasant loafing to answer my questions ?”’ I sug- 
gest that as the field worker discovers the correct answers he 
will improve not only his technique in obtaining information 


but also his ability to evaluate it. I suggest, moreover, that 


the correct answers to these questions will tend to show that 


whether an informant likes, hates, or just doesn’t give a hoot 
about the field worker, he will talk because he and the field 
2. For insight into the “evils” of a society certain types of psychotic 
individuals would make excellent informants, since they are some- 
times well aware and will speak of what ordinary informants 
repress or hide. For example, a field worker transported to the scent 
of Dostoevsky’s Brothers Keramane ov with the intention of finding 
out whether Ivan wanted to kill his father, would not be able to get 
a reliable answer from Ivan. He could, however, get a correct 
answer from the repulsive Smerdyakov, who took his own wish to 
kill his father for granted and clearly perceived the same wish 
in Ivan. 
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worker are making an exchange, are consciously or uncon- 
sciously giving each other something they both desire or need. 


The gifts with which a field worker repays the efforts of 
his informants will, of course, vary with each investigational 
situation. Some will be simple gifts like relieving boredom or 
loneliness. Others will be on a more complicated psychological 
level, like giving an informant who thinks himself wronged 
an opportunity to express his grievances. And, not infre- 
ently, the field worker who comes to understand why an 


( 


informant talks to him will not be particularly flattered by 


this knowledge. 


The fact that many informants talk freely because they 
are lonely or bored is perhaps not sufficiently appreciated by 
young field workers. Notebooks full of data may be acquired 
from an elderly person or from an individual who does not 
vet along well in his community. The skill of the interviewer 
often plays a minor part in the accumulation of these data. 


The lonely informant has simply found someone who will 
I 


isten to him. 


Occasionally field situations occur in which informants are 
what might be termed “ideally bored.’’ It is probably no acci- 
dent that certain authors favor a tedious journey as back- 
ground for their delineations of character, for they gain the 
needed information on trips when their fellow passengers have 
little to do but talk. The Japanese Relocations Centers set up 
to house the Japanese Americans forced to leave the Pacific 
Coast were, for their unfortunate inhabitants, about as boring 
‘is communities could be. While I would like to think that 
the data I obtained there bear some relationship to my per- 
sonal skill, it would be gross self-deception not to admit that 
ny informants talked to me week after week partly because 


there was nothing more interesting to do: Besides being an 
outsider with a somewhat different point of view, I spent my 
days snooping about the center and could therefore be used 


as an animated gossip column. 


While the interviewer need not be aware of what he is 
ziving in exchange, his evaluation of data will be improved 
by such awareness. In a community where most individuals 
are too busy to talk, the elderly or unoccupied informant is 
atypical and his statements and opinions must be considered 
in this light. The garrulous informant who takes to the field 
worker because he has few friends in his own community 
is even more atypical, and while his views are often valuable, 
they may be misleading if his motivations for expressing them 
are not appreciated. For example, a foreign student studying 
the faculty of an American university will probably find hi 
most fluent informants among teachers who are either dis- 
gruntled or not accomplishing much. He may obtain an ac- 
‘urate analysis of what is wrong with a particular university, 

it if he wants a balanced view, he will err if he does not 
take into account the motivations of those who appear to talk 
freely and those who are more reserved. 


Although most ethnologists and interviewers are aware of 
the fact that some informants talk to them out of curiosity, 
they probably do not always use this knowledge to greatest 
advantage. I am reminded of the striking success of a canny 
anthropologist who embarked on a field investigation among 
an extremely suspicious and uncordial group of American 


Indians.? This anthropologist and his wife (I am told) made 
no attempt to meet informants. They quietly set up their tent 
at some distance from the Indian encampment and proceeded 
to lie low. Within a short time they were deluged with visits 
from their aboriginal neighbors and were able to complete 
a satisfactory investigation. Their self-effacing and secretive 
behavior had aroused the keenest curiosity among the Indians. 
Lurid hypotheses had been conceived to explain the strange 
behavior of these two white persons. One Indian school of 
thought held that the man was a criminal hiding from the 
law, another that he had stolen another man’s wife and that 
both were hiding from the vengeance of a jealous husband. 
Naturally, the Indians could not long refrain from making 
the acquaintance of such colorful characters. 


I encountered a somewhat similar situation while inter- 
viewing residents of a New England town. For several months 
my predecessors had avoided interviewing some rather difficult 
characters. In a spirit of bravado, I volunteered to undertake 
this task and found it remarkably easy, partly because these 
recluses were figuratively dying to find out at first hand what 
the mysterious interviewers were doing to people. 


Scientists sometimes forget that the more reputable aims 
of their profession, such as the search for truth, are nourished 
by an insatiable curiosity. If I invade another human’s privacy 
with long lists of questions I will learn little unless I am 
genuinely curious; it is no more than common courtesy to 
reciprocate by satisfying the curiosity of my informant. If, 
like some misguided field workers, I play a false role or de- 
liberately mislead the informant about my activities and in- 
tentions, I can expect to be repaid in kind. One particularly 
discourteous field worker of my acquaintance, who makes a 
practice of trying to deceive informants, has some very in- 
accurate data in his possession. Determined to get informa- 
tion on the sexual behavior of one informant, he falsely 
promised that he would keep the information to himself. The 
informant saw through this attempt at deception and repaid 
falsehood with falsehood, giving the interviewer an ingenious 
but quite fictitious account of her erotic activity. So far as 
I know, the interviewer still thinks he has accurate factual 
data. 


Another very common reason why informants will spend 
time answering questions is that this gives them an oppor- 
tunity to release aggression. This phenomenon is especially 
noticeable when studying a non-privileged or oppressed group. 
Aggression is probably one of the chief motivating forces be- 
hind the volumes of material collected by industrial coun- 
sellors. 


. . . . . 
Serving as recipient of gripes and grievances was one of 


ty major functions when collecting data among the harshly 
treated Japanese Americans. Even when I called on old 
friends who had other reasons for conversing with me, we 
frequently cleared the air of accumulated tensions by making 
a few cracks at some new alleged administrative stupidity or, 
failing this, by making malevolent remarks about some un- 
fortunate individual who was a current target of abuse. 


3. Ihave heard this adventure attributed to several anthropologists. 
Though it is now a part of anthropologists’ folklore, it probably is 


based on fact. 
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by listening carefully to advice on how to deal with predatory 


men. In the tense, suspicious, and intrigue-permeated atmos- 
phere of the Rel on Cent I would have been quite 
lost, had it not been the pointer en by sympathetic and 
kindly J American 

A | bt] e of re ty is favored by those in- 
formants who w to exploit the field worker in order to 


obtain gifts or favors. In the Relocation Centers the most 


demanding of all informants were the leaders of a small 
cli of pro-Jay 10 were attempting to domi- 
I } l 1 ¢ ] & t he woul 1 be D1o shots 
tried to 1 on administrative activities and some- 
1 truly dan favors, such throwing 
n to imprisoned agitat t the risl being she 
I am inclined to dislike informants of this type. Thi 
tipatl b] al rather than fessional, since 
manipulatiy ti loes not necessarily make a person 


poor informant. I did not, of course, object to giving the 
informant s return for his time and trouble. Nor did I 
become provoked when some clever Japanese American tried 


to pe nal Ta ni s subtle as possible, 

he implied t I understood the game he was playing. But 

naive fool, whose ignorance 


[ have elaborated this point not because my sentiments 


re important but in order to give weight to the suggestion 
that most inform being human, will similarly resent a 


manipulative and patronizing attitude on the part of a social 


r who takes pride in getting something 


his informants is not 
only making his 1 unnecessarily difficult, but, in most 
ions, is usually deceiving nobody but himself. 


Leaders or would-be leaders, be they politicians, preachers, 


! , are generally most cooperative sources 

for other informants they talk because they 

t something out of it. They are often vain, they need con- 

verts or sympathizers, and, most important of all, they are 


opportunity to have their public 
ivities recorded Dy a sympathetic observer. That 
these activities, trom another point of view, may seem 


dastardly or criminal is of no importance. I have heard men 


ho subscribed to painfully noble en relate in detail how 
they planned to terrorize a community and beat up anyone 
v them, expecting all the while that these acts, 
v hed, would redound to their credit. 


] 


the most challenging and intriguing field situations 


ation of conflict between factions. The two 


major factions of the Tule Lake Segregation Center were a 
rroup of pro-Japanese fanatics who employed Fascist tech- 


niques, and a group of liberals, some of whom, interestingly 


enough, were gamblers and sake bootleggers. I am genuinely 


proud of having remained on excellent terms with the leaders 


of both of these factions, some of whom even told me their 
plans “‘so that I could watch and write down what happened. 

These leaders so greatly needed an admiring and respectful 
audience that they were willing to hold long conversations 


with me, sometime before they trusted me to keep informa- 
tion from the administration or from their Japanese American 
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rivals for power. However, in order to get certain informa- 
tion, it was necessary that I obtain their trust. Although this 
took time, it was not particularly difficult. I told them that I 
would not repeat what they told me. If, like the Center’s 
vice king, the informant was extremely cautious, I told him 
to watch me and see whether I kept my word. After six 
months of checking up on me, even the vice king became a 
fluent informant, plying me with distilled sake which loosened 
his tongue but < not make my note-taking particularly 
accurate. The leaders of both factions knew I was consulting 


ir rivals and, as the conflict grew more intense, they de- 
: 
nounced each other to me at length and in detail. They never, 


( rivals, nor 
lid ] volunteer any, preferring to maintain the attitude of one 
En was willing to be convinced that the person with whom 


I was talking was on the side of right and justice. In short, 


isked me for information about the 


[ assumed that both sides had some justification for what they 
were doing and 
Recently, I heard : 
sure group complain 2 difficulties with leaders. He reported 


that when they pity him about his sentiments he re- 


remained open to 


field worker studying a political pres- 


plied that he was neutral. I think he was making an error. 
Leaders of a social movement gain nothing by expressing 


vs before a neutral or ostentatiously 


fair-minded 
audience, determined at the outset not to take sides. If there 
is no chance whatever that the listener may change his mind 


1e leader is wasting his time. 

I do not advise an interviewer to pretend to adopt vic 
ich he does not approve. He will, however, do well to 
remember that a coquette is in a much better situation to learn 
bout men than a nun. 

Occasionally a field worker may find himself in a situation 
in which he greatly needs information that an informant can 
reveal only at great peril to himself. Many experienced field 
and their 
sis of such situations would be most helpful. In my own 


workers have probably received such information, 


few informants who appeared to take great 
me information were astute individuals who 


were doing. I already respected and trusted 
have hesitated to p place 
Moreover, I knew the value of the 


ita | wanted and 


1em to the degree where I would not 
vy life in their hands 
what would happen to the 
int if I became careless. I suggest, therefore, that these 
ourageous informants trusted me because they understood 
ecause they knew that I understood them and the 
ition in which we were operating. 

I have, so far, 


refuse to talk. Disappointing as this experience is for the field 


said nothing about those informants who 


worker, it is by no means valueless if he can explain it. During 
my work 
who had ¢ 


eae a stool-pigeon and murdered. A few of my in- 


at the Relocation Centers, a Spake American 
ypposed the fanatic pro-Japanese clique had been 


formants thereupon asked me never to call on them again. 
While this was regrettable, it was not uninstructive. It re- 


vealed the extreme fear of these people that they too mi; 
be considered stool-pigeons. This attitude also contrasted re- 
vealingly with that of informants who belonged to the pro- 


Japanese clique. These conspirators were delighted to see me 
and expressed joy over the terror the murder had inspired 
many of the residents. 

Equally instructive are those occasions when an informant 
vill evade or refuse to discuss some question. Field workers 
need not be experienced psycho-therapists to use this phenom 
Although the informant may suffer from 


a mental block on the topic introduced by the field worker, 


enon intelligently. 


his silence or evasion may have other significant causes. Dis- 


cussion of the topic may be bad form in his culture—indeed, 


it may be taboo. It may be discussable but delicate, in which 
case it can be re-introduced when the 


formant are better acquainted. Sometimes the informant sim- 


field worker and in- 
ply has not understood the question and, like an ill-prepared 
student, is reluctant to reveal his ignorance. In any event, 
the correct analysis of why some question is not answered can 
vield more information than a fluent and lengthy reply. 

The suggestions made in this paper are little more than 
an unpretentious application of certain theories of George 
Herbert Mead and Sigmund Freud to field techniques. These 
two psychologists share a basic assumption, namely: that 
human beings are gate of understanding what goes on in 
the — of other human beings. Mead, indeed, holds that 
ss this understanding. 
I have 
assumed that it is correct and have tried to show how it may 
usefully be applied to the task of obtaining data. 


I make the simple conte 


we are human only eta as we posse 
This yaper is not an attempt to test this hypothesis 
I 


ion that if a soci: 
beings, he 


human beings from whom he 


to understand data about 


begin by understanding tl 


1e 


This task, of course, is not always so 


as sections of this paper imply. ‘“Taking the role of the « 


is not merely evaluating a human who is unaware of 


existence. It entails the more complex task of identifying wi 


lentify himself 


an individual who is siitidaiisate trying to i 
with you. As a simple example I cite the experience of two 
anthropologists who were a bit flabbergasted when their first 
by inquiring, ‘““Well, 


or a sensitive and stimu 


Indian informant opened the intervi 
how’s your rapport getting along?” F 
lating attempt to delineate a primitive informant’s endeavor 
to identify with an interviewer, I strongly recommend a stud) 
of Aubrey Menan’s fictional account of an East Indian 
ane trving to explain to a Briti ini 


his people killed a witch.4 


In conclusion I would like to suggest that the attitu 


} 


toward informants preferred by this paper gives a moral 


advantage lacking in at least some kinds of social science 
research. It is dificult for me to see how an interviewer who is 


not a sadist or a misanthrope can keep a good conscience when, 


armed with a long list of dull questions, he proceeds to bore 
an informant for hours on end. An interviewer who knows 
that he is giving something in return is much more likely to 


maintain his respect for himself and for his scientific en 


deavors. 


4. The Prevalence of Witches, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1949, pp. 51-67. 
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Minutes of the 1952 Annual Business Meeting of the Society for Applied Anthropology 


The Annual Business Meeting was held on Saturday 


September 6, 1952 at 5:38 p.m. in Roberts Hall, Haverford 


College, Haverford, Pennsylvania. Dr. F. L. W. Richard- 
son, Jr., presided. Thirty-two Active Members were present. 

l. Dr. R Ison ar ed that the minutes of the 1951 
Annual Business Meeting had been circulated among _ the 
membership and asked for any objections to them. Since there 
ve I object tl minut were declared cepted 
circulate 


Report of the Treasurer. Dr. Froelich Rainey read the 
Treasurer's Report which consisted of three separate financial 
statements : ) A statement of receipts and expenditures of 
the Society during the period June 1, 1951 to May 31, 1952 
(See Appendix A). (b) A statement of receipts and expendi 
tures of the Clearinghouse for Research in 
1 i the same period (See Appendix B). (c) A 


} 


re ceipts and ex] yenditures connected with th 


eliminary meetings prior to the Annual Meetin 

lix C). Dr. Rainey also reported that four con 

tracts are handled through the Society and that these woulk 

be disc 1 in the Secret s Report since they ar counte 

for ] 1 sey ratel TI Societv usually receive 
fee for tl tering of these contract 


It was moved by Dr. Charles Harding and seconded b) 


Continued Support of the Society. Since it was clear that 
the Soc would 1 be self-supporting by the time th 
Grant Foundation’s three-year grant expired in January 
1952 November, 1951 the Society again applied to the 
Foundation for a further two-year diminishing erant, to cove 
the period from February 1, 1952 to January 31, 1954, by 
which t estimated that no further support will | 
needed 

At t san tin tl Society applied to tl Foundati 
for a grant to subsidize the holding of preliminary confe1 
ences prior to the present 1952 Annual Meetir 

We pleased to report that the Foundation granted 
the Societ sum of $3,500 to cover the year February, 1952 


t 
to January, 1953, at which time it will consider making an- 


rere s income. The Founda 


t 800 with which to hold pre 
liminary conferences. 

y, the Grant Foundation remitted a check fo 
$17,350 to cover the annual expenses of the Clearinghouse 
and 

and publication of its Bulletin. 


Membership. 


e total number of members as of May 3 


h 
h 
1952, was . Membership classifications (idiiaieel with 


May 31, Si ) are as follows: 


May 31,1951 May 31,1952 

Active Members 228 274 

Subscribing Members 
Individuals 
Institutions 

Student Members 254 308 

Honorary Membe 8 

Exchange “a 3] 34 


1370 1620 


received 157 resignations as 
This means that from 


During the year, the Society 
compared with 407 new membership 


June, 1951 to Ma 


ship of 250 or percent. 


1952 there was a net increase in member- 


f 
A direct mail promotion campaign was conducted in De- 


cember to approximately 6,000 anthropologists, sociologists 


psychologists and orthopsychiatrists, with a resulting gain of 


92 315 new members were 


new members. The balance of 


unsolicited and, although it is not possible to state so defi- 


nitely, it is presumed that the establishment of the Clearing- 


house and its Bulletin has been largely responsible for this 
interest in the Society 
There seem to be two main reasons for the resignations 


the most often given is a shortage of funds, and the other 
that the Society’s field of interest does not coincide with th 
members’ sufficiently to make it worthwhile continuing mem- 
ic costs of materials (espe- 
yrinting) are rising, de Society still needs about 400 
to 500 new members in order to become self-suporting. 

Joint Meetings of the Soci 1ety. 
held during the year: 

American Anthropological A ssociation—(1) November 15 
Chairman: Cora Dubois. 
work conference of the National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development. (2) November 16. Chairman: Sol Tax. 
cers: Edward Kennard; John Adair, Jean Comhair 
Merril] 


Two joint meetings wer 


Report on the interdisciplinar 


and Robert 
Ohio Valley Sociological Society—April 26, Chairman: 
Horace Miner; Speakers: Floyd Mann, Jeanne Watson, 
Sidney Rosen, Eugene Jacobson. 
Contracts *, the Society has held contracts 
for the following projects. 
(1) With the International Motion Picture Division of 
United States Department of State. When this contrac 
expired on January 31, 1952 it was renewed until eh 31 


During the year 


and, later, an extension was granted until August 31, 
to the fact that the 40 reports contracted for during tl 
month period were not completed. It is expected that this 
contract will be renewed. 

(2) With the U.S. Public Health Service, which granted 
a sum of $15,000 for the organization of materials for an 


SiX- 


international and interdisciplinary training program at the 
Annual Meeting of the World Federation of Mental Health. 
(3) With the International Information Administration 
of the United States Department of State, for anthropological 
investigation of the organizational structure of three countries. 
(4) With the Mutual Security Agency of the Department 
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Dr. Edward Hall that the Report of the Treasurer be ac- the 
cepted as prepared. The motion was carried unanimously. ISSL 
Fo 
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of State to supply reports on the cultural background, etc., of 
six countries in the Far East. 

It was moved by Dr. Edward Kennard and seconded by 
Dr. Rhoda Metraux that the Report of the Secretary be 
accepted as prepared. The motion was carried unanimously. 


4, Report of the Editor. Dr. Eliot Chapple, Editor of 
Human Organization, said that the editors were disap- 
pointed with the response to the Bronislaw Malinowski 
Awards which offer prizes for the best papers submitted in 
the field of applied anthropology. The first prize is $100.00 
and the second prize is $50.00, with an additional Special 
Student prize of $50.00. He urged members to consider 
whether they have material which might fit into the editorial 
policy of the journal and the Malinowski Awards and, if so, 
to enter them for the Awards. He also asked members to 
encourage their students who are doing research or have 
written papers to do likewise, especially in view of the finan- 
cial incentive. 

Dr. Chapple emphasized in his report that articles in the 
journal deal generally with concrete case material and not 
with the analysis of cases in a more abstract form. This is 
simply because most articles received for publication deal with 
specific cases from which it is true there is the possibility of 
drawing generalizations. He assured those who are in the 
position to analyze a variety of cases bearing upon a general 
problem that such articles are very welcome provided they 
are grounded in case material and the relationship between 
generalization and cases is clearly defined. 

The editors are interested in publishing articles from all 
the major fields with which the Society is concerned in each 
issue, but he commented that articles seem to come in cycles. 
For instance, several articles from the industrial or adminis- 
trative field will arrive at one time, while none arrive in 
the psychiatric field. In conclusion, he stated that the editors 
edit the articles published so that professional jargon is sim- 
plified as much as possible in order for the contributions to be 
communicable to a larger audience and that potential con- 
tributors should keep this in mind when writing their papers. 

It was moved by Dr. Vincent Bladen and seconded by 
Dr. Kennard that the Report of the Editor be accepted as 
prepared. The motion was carried unanimously. 


5. Report of the Director of the Clearinghouse for 
Research in Human Organization. Dr. Charles Harding 
reported that for the first year of the existence of the Clear- 
inghouse he had attempted to ascertain what his expenses 
would be and to operate within the budget prescribed. It is 
now possible to expand the operation of the Clearinghouse 
in order to make it of greater service to those who use it and 
read the Bulletin. Several people have written to him ex- 
plaining in what way the Clearinghouse has been of use to 
them. Aside from the benefit of the Bulletin itself, Dr. 
Harding has heard from several large corporations who 
wished to find out more about certain projects they believe 
would assist them in aspects of their work. Foundations have 


written for information and suggestions as to projects they 
might sponsor. Workers in the field from many parts of the 
world have written in to find out about others working in 
their areas in order that they might get in touch with them 


about mutual problems. Graduate students who are writing 
their theses have applied to the Clearinghouse for information 
about others working on similar projects to their own. 

Three issues of the Clearinghouse Bulletin have been pub- 
lished and the material for the next two issues has been 
assembled. Copy for the sixth issue is in the process of being 
collected. 

One real test of people’s reaction to the Clearinghouse is 
that spontaneous, unsolicited reports are coming in. One 
institution prepares its own mimeographed forms and sends 
them in as its projects develop. Several government agencies 
are cooperating with the Clearinghouse and exchange infor- 
mation with it. Other governments, for example, the Danish 
government, spontaneously send in material on projects with 
which they are concerned. 

Since becoming Director, Dr. Harding said he has visited 
the Universities of Wisconsin and Chicago, as well as North- 
western, Harvard, Columbia and New York Universities, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Michigan 
State College, in attempts to establish contacts and find out 
about research going on. 

During the past year, Dr. Harding has been actively con- 
cerned with the arranging of the preliminary meetings. He 
has also prepared an index of the first 10 volumes of the 
journal. Finally, Dr. Harding reported that his files are 
maintained along the same lines as the Bulletin and that, in 
addition, there is a membership file and a geographical area 
file. 

It was moved by Dr. William Whyte and seconded by Dr. 
Kennard that the Report of the Director of the Clearinghouse 
be accepted as prepared. The motion was carried unanimously. 

6. Election of Officers. Dr. Richardson read the report 
of the Nominating Committee. In addition to the usual offices 
to become vacant, unfortunately the office of Secretary also 
became vacant due to the death of Robert K. Lamb. The slate 
of officers and members nominated to these offices was then 
read. 

President (1-year term): Solon T. Kimball, University 
of Alabama. 

Secretary (remaining 2 years and 8 months term): Mar- 
garet Mead, American Museum of Natural History. 

Vice President (1-year term): Gordon Macgregor, Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration, U.S. Department of State. 

Regional Vice Presidents (1-year terms) : 

West: Edward T. Spicer, University of Arizona. 
Midwest: Horace M. Miner, University of Michigan. 
South: John Gillen, University of North Carolina. 

Member, Executive Committee (3-year term): Everett 
C. Hughes, University of Chicag 

Member, Executive Committee (8-month term: the re- 
maining term of Margaret Mead): David B. Hertz, Colum- 
bia University. 

Since there were no nominations from the floor, Dr. Loomis 
moved and Dr. Chapple seconded a motion that the nomina- 
tions of the Committee be accepted. The motion was carried 
unanimously. 


At this point, Dr. Richardson introduced the incoming 
President of the Society, Dr. Kimball, and relinquished the 
chair to him. Dr. Kimball thanked Dr. Richardson for the 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


TU 
fine work he had done for the Society during his term. Th Dr. Loomis said that he approved of the local unit idea, 


‘nt responded w rich applause. 


members pres 


Local Chapters of the Society. Dr. Kimball-stated that 
one of the hare gp of the Society is to work in the broad 


area of human relations and to bring together those people 


w] e frontiers of know] edge of the science of man 
or society at through the journal and tre meeting 
they may exchange information on oe kinds of thing red 
ire doing. Out of this exchange of fe there is < 


Society has reached the point where local org ons could 
developed in those areas nee persons in a of fields 
some together profitably in order to exchange ideas and 


‘out the general objectives of the Society. Because of the 


using interest in the Society in a variety of places in thi 


+4 j 
nt is hoped that this coming year there may be devel- 
oped a number of strong local organizations which will fur- 


ther strengthen the Society. 

Dr. Richardson proposed a resolution to formalize tl 
f the Society to promote local organizations. The 
esolution read as follows: 


“Be it resolved that the Executiv 


encourage the establishment of local 
the Society for the purpose of exten THT 
devel nterest in applied anthropology. Each sucl 
local organization may select such officers as are nece 
sary for arranging programs and conducting necessan 
business,’ 
Dr. Richardson also pointed out that the convenors of 
these meetings could be either appointed by the Executivy 
be self-appointed and that these people could 


Ihe purpose is to give as much er autonomy} 


o such groups. Dr. Chapple asked to clarify one point about 
the term “loc ation” which could mean city, metro- 
politan fact any area which happened to fit 
the part r local needs of the interested individuals. There- 
fore “lo has a relatively wide range of geographical 
possibilities. 

Dr. Kennard said that as far as the Washington area wa 
concerned, a year ago he had attempted to find out what 
could done about arranging a local group of interested 
members. It is planned that beginning in October, the grou 


meet on the first Monday in each month. It is hoped to 


lave a joint meeting with the W: ashington Anthropological 
Society every third or fourth month. Dr. Kennard extended 
1 cordial invitation to members of the Society who happen to 
be in Washington at the time of the meetings to attend. 

Dr. Hughes pointed out that this resolution does not 
involve any change in the By-Laws of the Society at the 
present time. Participants in these local meetings — not 
necessarily be members of the Society although it is hoped 
that as many of them as possible will be encouraged to join. 
Furthermore, the opportunity to meet with other local groups, 
such as the Washington Anthropological Society, or, in 
Chicago, the Society for Social Research, leaves the utmost 
| ity in mobilizing people to anyone who wishes to do so. 


but that at East Lansing, for instance, of the 60 social sci- 
entists only about five were anthropologists. Consequently, if 
the group were to have a “social science” meeting more people 
would probably attend than if it were called an “applied 
anthropology” meeting. 

It was moved by Dr. Richardson and seconded by Dr. 
Harding that the resolution be adopted. The motion was 
carried unanimously. 

8. 1952 Annual Meeting of the Society. In previous 
years the Society has held its Annual Meeting in late May or 
early June. This year the Society had to depart from this 
custom for very special reasons, but in 1953 it is intended to 
revert to the Spring Meeting once more. It has been sug- 
gested that the next Meeting should most appropriately be 
1eld in the Midwest in view of the Society’s membership 
there and the need to move from one area to another each year. 

Dr. Fligelman suggested that we coordinate our Annual 
Meeting with the national meetings of other Societies. Dr. 
Kimball replied that it is not always possible but that our 
alternative is to hold joint sessions with these other organiza- 
tions instead. 


Grant Foundation. Dr. Isabel Carter moved that a 
vote of thanks be sent to the Grant Foundation for making 
hp minary meetings to the present Annual 
. Loomis seconded the motion which was carried 


possible 


Meeting 


10. Robert K. Lamb. Dr. Harding said that Dr. Lamb’s 
family had requested that people who would like to send 
flowers instead make a contribution to the Cancer Research 
Fund. Dr. Harding said that this seemed like a most appro- 
priate way in which to remember Robert Lamb and wished 
to bring the suggestion to the attention of members. Dr. 
Harding moved that the President of the Society write to 
Mrs. Lamb and express in behalf of the Society our very 
deep ial feeling of loss. Dr. Mead seconded the 


motion which was carried unanimously. 


Haverford College. Dr. Mead moved that a letter be 
Haverford College authorities and to members of 
the local Arrangements Committee thanking them for their 
hospitality and cooperation. 
Dr. Kimball and was carried unanimously. 


¢ 
written to 


The motion was seconded by 


Program Committee. Dr. Kimball proposed a motion 
thanking the Program Committee of the Meeting (Drs. 
Mead, Hughes, Chapple and Harding) for their work i 
arranging the meeting, with a special word of appreciation 
to the man who was responsible for the conceptualization of 
this program, Robert Lamb. Dr. Hughes asked that an 
amendment be made to the resolution thanking Tom O’Dea 
of the staff of MIT for his enthusiastic cooperation in acting 
as a sage between members of the Society’s Program Com- 
mittee and Robert Lamb. The motion was seconded by Dr. 
Kennard passed unanimously. 


No new business was introduced and the meeting adjourned 
at 6:35 p.m. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 
Financial Statements 
From June 1, 1951 to May 31, 1952 


Society and Human Organization 
INCOME 

Balance as of May 31, 1951 

Membership dues, single copies, etc. 

Advertisements 

U.S. Public Health Service (Overhead fee ) 


Miscellaneous (Including refunds for reprints) 


Grant Foundation 


Total 


EXPENDITURES 

Salaries (Executive and clerical ) 
Printing and mailing four issues of 

Human Organization 
Direct mail promotion 
Office equipment 
1951 Meeting expenses 
Travel 
Newsletter (Photo-offset and mailing) 
Stationery, stencils, etc. 
Postage meter rental and postage (Office) 
Telephone (Service and toll) 


Miscellaneous expenses 
Total 


Excess of income over expenditures 
Total balances as of May 31, 1952 


Appendix A 


$ 9,603.70 
7,973.63 
29.15 
750.00 
391.56 
3,500.00 


$22,248.04 


$ 4,642.67 


4,381.83 
1,840.11 
92.25 
303.54 
297.08 
293.49 
566.21 
261.04 
139.31 
609.15 


$13,426.68 


Clearinghouse for Research in 
Human Organization 


INCOME 
Balance as of May 31, 1951 


Grant Foundation 


Total 


EXPENDITURES 

Salaries (Executive and secretarial ) 
Printing and mailing two issues of 

Clearinghouse Bulletin 
Rent 
Travel 
Stationery, stencils, mimeo., etc. 
Telephone (Service and toll) 
Utilities 


Miscellaneous expenses 
Total 


Excess of income over expenditures 
Total balances as of May 31, 1952 


Preliminary Conferences for 1952 
Annual Meeting 
INCOME 


Grant Foundation 


EXPENDITURES 
First Preliminary Conference and Program 
Committee Meeting: 
Travel 
Living and housing expenses 
Program coordinator’s travel 
Transcription of first conference 
Stationery and mimeograph supplies 
Telephone and telegrams 
Audograph rental fee 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Excess of income over expenditures 
Total balances as of May 31, 1952 


Appendix B 


$13,862.34 
17,350.00 


$13,678.16 


Appendix C 


$ 4,800.00 


§ 2,224.90 


989.04 


731.06 
120.75 
76.50 
127.86 
89.69 
60.00 
30.00 
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he Literature 


Social Behavior 


Charles F. Harding, III 


Over the last two a ethnologists have been placin 


an increasing emphasis on social behavior rather than on 
artifacts and technol bases They have become increasingly 
interested in individuals and their interrelationships, in per- 
> ways in which it is developed and channeled. 

ile not abandoning the study of population 


general social trends, have become increas- 


n small groups and the structural dynamics 
cific institutions. Accordingly, there has been a tendency 
ds and techniques for the study of indi- 
viduals from others of the social sciences, especially psychology 


to take over meth 


This icine to seek assistance from and make 
methods developed in other social sciences is a major strength 
of anthropology and sociology, as sciences devoted to the 
Frequently, however, it seems that the 
and techniques selected have had very 
ation in their own area and often only a 
> at best among those working in the disci 
Such methods and 
cally used by 
sociologists in areas and on problems 
e little or no hope of validation. Often thi 
attempting to study the most comp oa 


have been developec 


1. 
yeen taken over and enthusiast 


aspects Of a variety of hum: in phenomena. 


the progress of the most successful sciences has 
occurred because investigators sought to obtain a compre- 
hensive and general account of the phenomena in which they 
were interested, making use of the fewest possible concepts 


ns. This is especially true of the most successful 


sciences—physics and chemistry—which, in spite of tre- 
mendous specialization apparent in each of them, have been 


placed upon a common and general basis. 

The tremendous development of biochemistry over the last 
half century, and the success of such physiologists as Loeb, 
Hecht, Crozier and others in demonstrating physio-chemical 
basis for the avior of organisms, clearly indicates that 
general theories of behavior can be developed which will rest 
eventually on the broad foundations underlying the physical 


sciences. By any reasonable rules of evidence there is every 
presumption that this must include social as well as other 
behavior. Hypotheses about and formulations of human social 
behavior and techniques for its study should at the very least 
not be inconsistent with established basic physiological descrip- 
tions of behavior and best should rest upon them. It is 


unfortunate that anthropologists, sociologists, and social psy- 
chologists most commonly use psychological devices having no 
such basis. We have, of course, enough difficulty becoming 
expert in our own fields without also having to become expert 
physiologists, or physiological psychologists, and much of the 
foregoing and what is to follow will be distasteful to social 
scientists whose fields have evolved from philosophy and the 
humanities. There is no reason to suppose, however, that the 
steady progress in demonstrating physio-chemical bases for 


physiological events and physiological bases for overt behaviors 


will not continue. We must therefore be aware of what has 
been accomplished in these fields. 

The purpose of this paper is to provide a guide to some 
recent literature conveniently summarizing current knowledge 
of basic behavior processes and the physiological processes 
related to them. A list of the references considered here ap- 
pears in the bibliography at the end of the article. 

Physiological Psychology by Clifford T. Morgan and Eliot 
Stellar is a revised edition of the 1943 text of the same name 
by Morgan. It is probably the best comprehensive introduc- 
tion to what is known of the physiological processes underly 
ing overt behaviors. It deals with the organization and opera 
tion of the nervous system, the internal homeostatic systems 
of the body, the various perceptive processes, the motor system, 
learning, conditioning, mating behavior, behavior disorders, 
and so on. Its presentation is simple without sacrificing ac- 
curacy. 

The Handbook of Experimental Psychology, edited by 
S. S. Stevens, is meant to provide a systematic digest of the 
several areas of experimental psychology. In it 34 contributo 
detail the areas of their interests. An intro- 
“Mathematics, Measurement 


have COV ered 1 
ductory paper by Stevens on 
and Psychophysics” discusses the relationships between mathe- 
matics and measurement, and the implications of these rela- 
tionships for quantitative psychology and for the use of statis- 
tics in the analysis of psychological data. Stevens faces with 
considerable honesty the failures of psychologists to achieve 
satisfactory methods of measurement in many areas. This 
paper should be compulsory reading for all social scientists 
attempting to use quantitative methods and statistical tech- 
niques. After this introductory and basic paper, the book is 
divided into six sections of several papers each. These six 
sections are: (1) “Physiological Mechanisms,” containing 


articles on neural excitation and conduction, synaptic mech- 
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anisms, sensory mechanisms, motor mechanisms and homeo- 
stasis; (2) “Growth and Development,” containing articles 
on the mechanisms of neural development, the genetics of 
behavior, phylogenetic comparisons, etc.; (3) ‘Motivation,” 
including papers on instinctive behaviors, learnable drives and 
rewards, and emotion; (4) ‘Learning and Adjustment,” in- 
cluding animal studies on learning, the psycho-physiology of 
learning, and speech and language; (5) “The Sensory Proc- 
esses’; and (6) “Human Performance,” including papers on 
lection, training, and work and motor performance. 

Almost all of these topics are of importance to students of 
human social behavior. The importance of knowledge about 
perceptive and integrative functions and motivational factors 
in “field” approaches to social behavior is coming to be recog- 
nized. But those dealing in “sentiments” and elaborate classi- 
fications of behavior involving emotion continue to do so with- 
out reference to the large amount of literature on the physi- 
ology of emotion. 

In general, the book covers much the same ground as 
Morgan and Stellar but in more detail. The section on 
“Human Performance” is the least adequate, much pertinent 
work in the fields covered in that section being ignored. ‘The 
book is supposed to cover much the same ground and indeed 
to supersede A Handbook of General Experimental Psy- 
chology edited by Carl Murchison and published by the Clark 
University Press, Worcester, Massachusetts, in 1934. ‘To a 
considerable degree it does so, but it lacks any material com- 
parable to “The Study of Living Organisms” by W. J. 
Crozier and Hudson Hoagland, and “Mechanisms and Laws 
of Heredity” by T. H. Morgan, which appear in the earlier 
work. 

Theoretical Foundations of Psychology edited by H. Hel- 
son, like the Handbook edited by Stevens, is made up of a 
number of papers by recognized authorities in particular fields 
of psychology. It attempts, however, to summarize and ex- 
amine the various theoretical bases underlying work in these 
fields rather than to present a digest of existing knowledge. 
In addition to papers on measurement, nervous function, 
neurological correlates of behavior, development and matura- 
tion, motivation, feeling and emotion, learning and perception, 
and fatigue and efficiency—topics also covered in the Hand- 
book—it contains papers on intelligence, personality, abnormal 
psychology, and social psychology. In general, Theoretical 
Foundations, because it does emphasize theoretical considera- 
tions at the expense of factual data, is not as valuable to the 
non-psychologist as the Handbook or Morgan and Stellar, 
as it does not provide him with the information on and under- 
standing of psycho-physical processes. The chapter on ‘“‘Meas- 
urement in Psychology” by J. P. Guilford and Andrew L. 
Comrey in Theoretical Foundations contrasts most unfavor- 
ably with the article in the /Zandbook on the same subject. 
The relationships of mathematics and measurement are 
similarly stated, but the following struggles of Guilford and 
Comrey to justify psychometric methods are too much for 
them, as for example when they describe how interval scaling 
has been achieved, only to reveal that this achievement was 
accomplished by assuming the achievement. And this is not the 


only assumption involved in the process, though it is quite 
enough. The paper on work and fatigue, like that on work 
and motor performance in the Handbook, omits much perti- 


nent and important material, including the physiological work 
of Hoagland and his associates and the many important studies 
made by the Medical Research Council of the British Indus- 
trial Health Research Board (formerly the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board). 

Comparative Psychology edited by Calvin P. Stone is also 
a collection of papers by several authorities. It was first issued 
in 1934, revised in 1942, and a third edition with considerable 
revision was issued in 1951. As the title indicates, emphasis 
is placed on the extent to which behavioral uniformities can 
be developed through comparative studies of different organ- 
isms. The papers are somewhat uneven, some being rather 
elementary and oversimple in their approach, others assum- 
ing considerable background. For our purposes the most valu- 
able papers are: “Motivation of Animal Behavior” by P. T. 
Young, “Internal Secretions and Behavior’ by W. C. Young, 
four papers on various aspects of learning by W. T. Heron, 
H. F. Harlow, K. W. Spense, and D. C. Marquis, ‘Dis- 
criminative Behavior in Animals” by K. U. Smith, and “Indi- 
vidual Differences” by C. $. Hall, all of which deal with overt 
responses of individual organisms and their underlying struc- 
tural and physiological bases. The three final chapters— 
“Problems and Principles of Animal Sociology” by N. E. 
Collias, ‘Social Behavior in Primates” by H. W. Nissen, 
and “Abnormal Behavior in Animals” by R. A. Patton— 
deal with the behavior of individual organisms as related to 
others and are therefore of especial interest to us. Collias in 
his paper summarizes the literature on dominance hierarchies, 
territoriality, sexual selection, the ecological role of aggre- 
gates, the general mechanisms of group integration, social 
behavior as affected by population density, physiological 
aspects of social adjustment, including the roles of hormones 
and the nervous system, and the relationships of social life 
to the evolution of various life forms. Nissen’s paper sum- 
marizes the literature on social behavior among the primates. 
Nissen’s own work and the studies of Carpenter, Crawford, 
Maslow, Nowlis, and Zuckerman stand out as being particu- 
larly important. Patton’s paper deals with experimental neu- 
rosis in different species of animals and the various physio- 
logical, structural and biochemical factors affecting such 
neurosis. 

Comparative Psychology should be valuable as a corrective 
for those who are convinced that man is a being apart. It is 
quite true that one cannot with any certainty make statements 
about human behavior from an experiment or series of experi- 
ments with a particular animal where the results may depend 
upon structures peculiar to that animal. It is perilous, how- 
ever, to refuse to consider the possibility that phenomena 
observed to occur over a wide phylogenic range of animal sub- 
jects have no importance in the study of human behavior. 

Tinbergen in his The Study of Instinct summarizes a wide 
range of European and much American literature on innate 
behavior. He demonstrates through numerous examples how 
many apparently complex behaviors and sequences of be- 
haviors can be understood objectively in terms of the organi- 
zation of the organisms, its particular internal state at the 
time in question and releasing external conditions. He demon 
strates that many complex behaviors often described as being 
indicative of “‘free-will,” “intelligence,” etc., can be shown to 
be determined by physiological mechanisms brought into pla: 
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Under Controlled Conditions” by John B. Calhoun, demon- 
strates how “laboratory” and “field” can be profitably com- 
“The Isolation of Factors of Learning and 
Native Behavior in Field and Laboratory Studies” by Ber- 
nard F, “The Social Behavior of Dogs and Wolves: 
an Illustration of Sociobiological Systematics” by J. P. Scott, 
and “A Study of the Phylogenetic or Comparative Behavior 
of Three Species of Groups” by J. W. Scott, show what can 
be done through comparative studies of animal social behavior, 


bined, as does 


Riess. 


Anthropologists who have been concerned with what can be 
developed from the compari itive study of human groups might 
find them of interest. ““The Measurement of Some Physiologi- 
cal Reactions to Arctic Conditions” by L. Irving, and “Effects 
of Nutrition and Diseases Animals” by 
J. Goss, are concerned with the effects of certain external 
and _— il conditions upon animal behavior. 
1 Life and Individual Among Vertebrate 
by N. ‘ollias, 
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